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I. Tue PoLiTicAL BACKGROUND 


| NEVER has an international conference opened amid less genuine 
_ optimism than the World Economic Conference. Both in America 
-and in Europe the man in the street makes a bitter jest of this 
' grandiose convocation of all the nations of the earth. He knows 
| by experience that it is ordinarily difficult enough to arrive at a 
_ bargain between two men, and much more difficult between 
| three, and he thinks it improbable that sixty-six can agree 
f upon anything except to fight. The delegates themselves prob- 
| ably share this opinion, but most of them can console themselves 
with the thought that they are going to have a nice long holiday 
at a considerable distance from home. The representatives of all 
but half a dozen States, in fact, are there only for the benefit of 
the London hotel-keepers. 

The Powers that matter are the United States, Great Britain 
(Greater Britain, if you will), France, Germany, Italy, and Soviet 
Russia, with perhaps Japan. But Japan in these last few years 
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has specialised, diplomatically, in the suave utterance of cour- 
teous platitudes which in effect tell the rest of the world to go to 
blazes. So long as she is at the distance of 5000 miles from Pearl 
Harbour, 2000 miles from Singapore, and go0o0 miles from Malta, 
there is no reason why she should do anything else. She has no 
intention of surrendering those Eastern markets where her cut- 
throat prices promise almost a monopoly. The other six Powers 
are far more interlocked. Five of them at least are earnestly 
desirous of a general resumption of international trade and inter- 
national prosperity. But all their hagglings over tariffs, exchange 
stabilisations and the rest, will and must be implacably deter- 
mined by their political rivalries—.e., their diverse and severally 
vital interests. A priori sceptical of the Conference, the United 
States is acutely conscious of being the colossus at the council 
table. The fact that she is a sick colossus in no wise diminishes 
her sense of the urgency of her own needs. Nor does the dis- 
concertingly novel realisation of her impotence in Europe and the 
Far East lessen her hope again to dictate the course of world 
trade currents. That is entirely legitimate. The conflicting 
aims, conscious or instinctive, of the various Powers are each and 
all respectively 100 per cent. legitimate to the Power concerned, 
The life force beats in each of them. 

Until recently, and perhaps even now, Europe has utterly 
failed to realise the extent and the intensity of the disaster which 
has smitten the United States. Four years ago no American 
would have believed it possible. The huge and glittering struc- 
ture of an apparently eternal prosperity—in which, be it remem- 
bered, more millions of people happily enjoyed the amenities and 
luxuries of civilisation than ever anywhere—collapsed catastro- 
phically with a destructiveness in ratio to its skyscraper height. 
Nowhere in a stricken world, outside China, was human distress 
more acute and on so vast a scale. Now perhaps the nadir of the 
disaster has been reached and passed. Certainly, and charac- 
teristically, the American people is to-day filled with an energetic 
determination to reconstruct, and that swiftly, which is observ- 
able nowhere else. Other peoples may stoically resign themselves 
to the philosophy of Dr. Pangloss when he spat out his last tooth. 
The American insists that something must be done about it. 
It is in that spirit that the American delegation has come to 
the World Economic Conference, though weakened by internal 
dissensions and hampered by the incipient revolt against the 
autocracy of President Roosevelt in the ever-democratic United 
States. They are determined to recover prosperity, but quite 
legitimately it is American prosperity with which they are con- 
cerned. Let the other fellows look after themselves. 

Contrary to popular belief, immense as are its internal re- 
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sources, the wealth—the surplus over bare necessity—of the 
United States was never derived from taking in its own washing. 
From the Declaration of Independence the American nation has 
always been an exporting nation. First exporting tobacco and 
timber and Yankee notions to the West Indies, then cotton and 
tobacco to England, then with the opening of the West becoming 
the granary of Europe, then in the post-war era flooding the world 
with the automobiles and other machine products of its colossal 
industrialisation, it has always been that export surplus which 
has made the American people rich and not merely settler 
peasants living on their home-grown produce. Two conditions 
dominate that export flow. One is economic—that the American 
price ratio shall be such as will enable American products to 
compete. The other is political—that no other Power shall 
prohibit American access to foreign markets. 

The second condition is the one which hitherto has chiefly 
exercised the American people. Unfortunately, Great Britain 
can win a war—4.¢., in the last resort, possess any political power 
at all—only by blockading her enemy. The maintenance of 
effective power to blockade is a matter of life or death to her. 
On the other hand, America has never admitted the right of any 
Power to interfere with American trade to any country with which 
an American citizen chooses to deal. Hence the Freedom of the 
Seas in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The British declining 
to accept that point, America insisted on a naval parity which 
would in future effectively prevent a British blockade. Hence, 
from the American point of view, the real inwardness of the 
successive Disarmament Conferences; the United States quite 
legitimately desires to obtain that parity—which in strategical 
fact would be a superiority in any given area—as cheaply as 
possible. The other day indeed, being eager, for the sake of 
American prestige, to wring some positive achievement out of the 
current Disarmament Conference, Mr. Norman Davis seemed— 
almost—to concede something of that hitherto ultra-sacred 
principle. The United States, he announced, after due consulta- 
tion with other Powers, and being itself completely satisfied which 
was the aggressor in a conflict, might possibly not interfere with 
a blockade against that aggressor. But the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate promptly nullified even that. Other 
nations may be bound by pacts which the United States is 
incessantly active in promoting. The United States itself retains 
the fullest liberty of action. It is a spirit inherent in the nation, 
dating back to its beginnings. It is in the same spirit that now 
it comes to the Economic Conference. 

Partly owing to the universal shrinkage of purchasing power, 
partly owing to tariffs and quotas, yet more owing to the British 
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abandonment of the gold standard, the United States finds its 
export market gravely curtailed. It is imperative that that 
market should be restored. Formerly also, so long as Great 
Britain clung to gold, the United States, being under post-war 
conditions the final recipient and ultimate arbiter of the gold-flow, 
could largely dictate British policy. Therefore, in the abortive 
Debt negotiations earlier in the year, the United States proffered 
some remission of the debt in exchange for a British return to 
gold at the old parity. This being declined, the United States 
executed a coup de thédtre by itself going off gold, at the same time 
easing its internal debt situation and annihilating some of the 
British advantage in a depreciated exchange. A few months ago 
the Americans were vainly begging the British to stabilise their 
currency. The Economic Conference opens comically with the 
reverse of that tableau—the British desperately imploring the 
Americans, for the benefit of the world, to do precisely what they 
themselves had refused to do only the other day. 

Naturally, the chief desire of the United States is to remove 
the tariff and quota barriers to its exports, while reducing its 
own tariffs as little as possible in reciprocation. Not yet will 
America, admit the axiom that goods can only be paid for by 
goods. At the same time an important section of American (and 
other) opinion presses for a stabilisation of exchanges on a metallic 
basis which shall include silver in a fixed ratio to gold. From the 
American point of view this would do more than impose a definite 
limit to an inflation now seen to be necessary and inevitable. The 
revalorisation of silver would not only restore the buying power of 
the great Oriental markets and thus benefit the entire world ; it 
would also, since the United States is the greatest potential pro- 
ducer of silver, offset the British Empire’s position as the greatest 
producer of gold. Ranking almost equally is the wheat problem. 
Inasmuch as the United States Government is already committed . 
to the artificial restriction of its home wheat crops, it is important 
that the other great wheat producers shall pari passu restrict theirs. 
To enforce this desire the Administration holds in threat over the 
wheat markets a surplus of over 360,000,000 bushels which could 
be dumped at cut-throat prices. As to the War Debts, the bug- 
bear of Europe, no American President dare propose cancellation, 
although the Administration is perfectly aware that they can be 
paid only at the cost of further crippling American industry. 
America would prefer to leave them conveniently and indefinitely 
in suspense, the mere fact of their existence giving the United 
States a political lever over other countries, and particularly over 
Britain, loath to default as being herself a great creditor nation. 

Great Britain’s attitude in all this is comparatively negative 
and passive. She is of course as anxious as anyone else to see a 
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rise in commodity prices which shall restore prosperity to Canada, 
Australia, Malaya, East Africa, and the Sudan. Also she is 
naturally desirous of reducing as far as possible the tangle of 
tariffs, quotas, and exchange embargoes everywhere restricting 
her hitherto world-wide trade. But chiefly, it would seem, she is 
desirous of retaining the commercial advantages which came to 
her fortuitously as the result of her quite involuntary abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. The British Empire being the greatest 
purchasing unit in the world, vendor nations—and particularly 
in such an economic crisis—had to fix their prices in sterling, or 
not sell at all. So, automatically, was created that immense 
‘sterling area’ which so perturbs the United States. Until the 
United States itself went off gold, prices continued to fall in 
terms of gold while automatically remaining stable in terms of 
sterling. British industry revived in all except coal and cotton, 
British exports increased. Great Britain naturally endeavoured 
to stabilise this comparatively fortunate situation, with its 
immense potentialities for the future—(a) by the Ottawa Con- 
ference, aiming at a ring-fence round the Empire; (6) by com- 
mercial treaties with such debtor countries as Argentina, where 
United States exports were out-distancing British although Britain 
took the major part of the exports of Argentina, and such adjacent 
* breakfast-table ’ countries as Denmark, valuable for the con- 
venient provisionment of the British Isles in time of war while they 
afforded a market for British industrial products in competition 
with the United States and Germany. 

Politically, therefore, the Economic Conference finds Britain 
chiefly on the defensive. Quite by chance, she found herself 
suddenly freed from the post-war virtual overlordship of the 
United States, and she proposes to retain that freedom if possible. 
She would like to see all the War Debts entirely cancelled, but not 
at the price of again subjecting the London finance market to New 
York. She recognises that the revalorisation of silver would 
restore the Chinese market and perhaps entirely dissipate the 
unrest in India, but she dislikes putting the United States in the 
position of a co-producer of a metallic basis for credit. Con- 
versely, though now—except for the ‘ old brigade ’ element among 
the bankers—nationally sceptical of the efficacy of gold as a basis 
for credit, she hesitates to precipitate its universal abandonment, 
as she could do, for example, by offering to pay the United States 
in gold as long as the stock lasted, since that would itself annihilate 
the advantage accruing to the British Empire as the chief producer 
of the currently sole precious metal. 
fi; Nearer at home Great Britain has to consider the suddenly 
urgent question of a Germany which not only cleared off its 
pre-war overheads by the inflation, but, having subsequently 
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re-equipped itself to the last degree of industrial modernity at 
foreign expense, now announces repudiation of all foreign pay- 
ments, including interest on the Dawes and Young Plan loans, 
In other words, the situation whose mere threat caused the great 
financial crisis of August 1931 has now arrived. Measures 
certainly have been taken in the interim to soften the shock, but 
the situation is none the less unpleasant for the London banks, 
and still more for those American banks which so imprudently 
poured credits into Germany. It is the climax to the most 
impudent large-scale piece of collective dishonesty the world has 
ever seen. It is, again, adroitly contrived blackmail with a double 
profit, even as was the sale of £500,000,000 sterling worth of 
waste-paper marks to the outside world which from 1920 to 1923 
aligned neutrals and ex-Allies against France in the illusory hope 
of a German revalorisation. In the subsequent period the 
colossal loans extravagantly poured into Germany similarly 
entailed the alignment against France of the lenders, and secured 
for Germany first an earlier evacuation of the Rhineland and then 
a complete wiping out of reparations at Lausanne. More recently 
this tender interest in a Germany which held so much imperilled 
money caused the British and American Governments to look 
benevolently upon the German demand for equality of armament. 
The nervous fear that Germany might impatiently do something 
desperate sent the British Prime Minister careering around Europe 
to cobble up the Four-Power Pact, which Germany interprets 
to mean an acknowledgment of the principle of revision of the 
Peace Treaty, while an outmanceuvred France querulously protests 
that it does not mean anything of the sort. Never was a better 
illustration of the cynical old adage that the best way to receive 
consideration is permanently to owe money. These things having 
been accomplished, Dr. Schacht now coolly and lucidly informs 
the world that the billions of marks of German private debt have 
gone the way of reparations. There is no money in the till. As 
a corollary, under threat of a new German inflation and bank- 
ruptcy, Germany regrets she must demand, not only the irrelevant 
right to rearm, but a special consideration in the matter of markets 
for the production of her vast industrial plant, free of overhead, 
and virtually built gratuitously for her by her greatest rivals. 
If not, crash !—and another cataclysmic intensification of the 
world crisis, with the World Economic Conference blown up at 
the outset. If it be permissible to do this kind of thing in an 
immoral world, that is the way to doit. In American slang, the 
most dishonest of other nations are mere pikers compared with 
German Michael. 

It is a very unpleasant situation for the United States, only 
just emerging from an unprecedented bank crisis, and with some 
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of its greatest banking institutions heavily involved in Germany. 
It is more unpleasant for Great Britain. While Britain could 
complacently contemplate a moderate strengthening of Germany 
which would counterbalance the French hegemony, this new 
clamorously ‘ Deutschland tiber Alles !’ Germany of Herr Hitler, 
with its regimented youth and its disconcerting insistence on the 
mystic virtues of war, is far from being the Germany of the 
amiable Herren Stresemann and Briining. The old Germany of 
the Weimar Republic seemed safely in the hands of international 
finance, whose blood-brethren could nod reassuringly to one 
another from New York, London, and Berlin. The new Germany 
has declared uncompromising war against finance-capital and the 
race which chiefly controls it. Not unnaturally, international 
finance is strenuously working to form a new alignment against 
its former protégé. Unless Hitler is to dissipate the intoxicating 
mass enthusiasm whereof his Drittes Reich is the projection, he 
must certainly—Versailles defiantly torn up—assert the German 
right to rearm, and provocatively at no distant date reopen the 
question of the Polish Corridor and of Silesia. Save for certain 
circumstances we will discuss later, that would almost surely 
mean war in Europe. Britain has no desire whatever for war in 
Europe, or indeed anywhere else. Apart from the danger to 
civilisation therein involved, it might be difficult to avoid being 
herself drawn into it. Whichever side she took, she would find 
the Dominions singularly cold. Whichever side she took, she 
would risk coming into controversy with the United States on 
the vital issue of blockade, while the naval power of America is 
by no means the negligible factor of 1914, and Southern Ireland 
is, in all but name, an independent—and hostile—republic. 

Even a peaceful Germany, liberated from the necessity of 
paying its debts, is to-day a difficult problem for Britain. If the 
tangle of discriminatory tariffs, quotas, and exchange embargoes 
is cut away from a world released to that normality of trade 
which is its greatest need, British industry—still taxed to pay for 
the Napoleonic wars in addition to the last one—must compete 
with German industry lightened of all such burdens. That is not 
a pleasant prospect for British industry. On the other hand, how 
discriminate specially against Germany ? The main purpose of 
the World Economic Conference is to abolish all such discrimina- 
tions. And always Germany has in hand her threat to crash if 
she is not very kindly attended to. That is an eventuality which 
would leave France comparatively cold. But France does not 
believe it will happen. Ever since the war was miraculously won, 
nothing good has ever accrued to France from any international 
conference. From each of them she has emerged with some of 
her victory filched away from her. Every Frenchman is con- 
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vinced of it, and not without cause. For a variety of reasons 
France has been in the unpopular minority at every diplomatic 
dog-fight of the post-war era. She goes to this Conference in a 
mood at once bitter and stubborn. 

France, in fact, is in a very bad way. Her fortuitous post-war 
hegemony of Europe is more precarious than ever. If desperately, 
the average Frenchman hangs on to the gold standard—with the 
piteous cry that he has already been four-fifths despoiled—the 
financial situation is rapidly becoming one of crisis, and perhaps 
catastrophe. Export trade and the tourist traffic are things of 
wistful memory. Internal industry shrivels day by day, and— 
Italians and Poles eliminated—a now entirely Franch chémage 
swells affrightingly. A series of characteristically impotent 
Governments does nothing but hand on ever more fantastic 
deficits to the next on the list. Meanwhile, universally closing 
their places of business, gigantic mass meeting after mass meeting 
of urban contribuables gathers, under the watchfulness of a formid- 
able concentration of police, to protest with a passionate vehem- 
ence against the burden of taxes which is crushing them into 
bankruptcy. Nor are the theoretically favoured agriculteurs in 
better shape; despite the artificially maintained high prices of 
their produce, with correlative high prices of labour and every- 
thing they must buy, they also invade the capital to protest 
against imminent ruin. A dangerous mood of revolt is becoming 
rapidly and ubiquitously cumulative. If it is not yet the spirit of 
1789, it is the spirit of 1788. Not now is it an exasperated protest 
against a privileged and spendthrift nobdlesse. Now, in similar 
economic circumstances, it is a protest against a vastly parasitic 
bureaucracy. The democracy of universal pots-de-vin, embogged 
and enmeshed in its own corruption, cries despairfully for a 
leader. But, pace the ‘ Action Frangaise,’ no leader is visible. It 
is still the hour of M. Necker and M. Turgot. 

The one dominant feeling in the mind of every Frenchman is 
fear of Germany. At the last elections, assured by the Socialists, 
all more or less of the German-Jew Second International, that a 
policy of amiable conciliation could alone avert the danger which 
an uncompromising chauvinisme must provoke, the country 
swung heavily to the left. Now France bitterly repents of those 
elections. A new Germany has suddenly emerged from the 
chrysalis which the cynics always suspected. And France is now 
told disconcertingly, by those same Second Internationalists, 
that she must have no truck with Hitlerite Germany, that she 
must emphasise her hostility, and range herself in coalition against 
the common enemy. At the same time France is uneasily con- 
scious—despite her immense air force and her millions of six- 
months trained troops—that effectively she is impotent to do 
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anything. Simultaneously she is conscious that the Four-Power 
Pact, speciously defended by French statesmen who in reality 
loathed it, was a far-reaching diplomatic defeat. 

The Four-Power Pact, which France had to endure as a 
curtain-raiser to the World Economic Conference, means, if it 
means anything at all, that the principle of an eventual revision 
of the Versailles Treaty is conceded. Such a revision can only be 
at the expense of Poland and the Little Entente. France, of 
course, had no wish for any revision whatever. She mutters 
even in her sleep, ‘ The Treaty, the whole Treaty, and nothing but 
the Treaty, now and evermore.’ Her friends having helped her 
to overthrow the tiger, left her sitting on the tiger’s head, and she 
is scared to move a muscle half a millimetre lest she lose something 
of her hold. But, thanks to the initiative of Britain, she was 
manceuvred into a position where she must adhere to at least a 
similitude of the Pact, unless she wished to reveal herself in open 
hostility to Italy as well as to Germany ; precisely what she does 
not wish. So, with all possible dilution of the unpleasant draft, 
she agreed. 

The Little Entente, choosing the lesser of two inescapable 
evils, swallowed their anger and sulkily assented, at the same time 
registering the ominous fact that France could no longer fully 
protect them. But Poland, the great eastern satellite created by 
France and for France in replacement of the vanished Russia 
of the Tsars, flatly refused to have anything to do with it at all. 
That sudden independence was and is a startling phenomenon. 
It meant several things. It meant that although at distant Paris 
Soviet Russia was considered to be a potential enemy of Fascist 
Germany sufficiently formidable to make worth while a Franco- 
Soviet treaty otherwise absurd, Poland—nearer to the reality— 
judged the situation quite differently. Poland knows that the 
old menace of Soviet Russia has latterly disappeared, that the 
U.S.S.R. is in so appalling a condition that at any moment, 
and particularly with any additional strain, it might collapse 
utterly into disintegration. Poland therefore has now only the 
German frontier to worry about. Since France clearly cannot 
protect Poland from an eventual claim for the revision of the 
Corridor, Poland must look out for herself. Her refusal to have 
anything to do with the Pact, with the implied rebuff to France, 
meant that she considered herself strong enough to stand alone 
and seek other alternatives for safety. She might, for instance, 
come to a friendly accommodation with Germany on the basis of 
a not distant Drang nach Osten, with the granary of the Ukraine 
left open to a Germany always obsessed with the fear of another 
blockade. That is another story. The outstanding result of the 
Four-Power Pact was that it seriously weakened France’s system 
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of satellite alliances, and shattered her prestige with them. In 
the meantime, international finance and the Second International 
had arrayed England against Germany with bitter words in the 
House of Commons. Britain was the one possible friend. Britain 
was, to put it mildly, perturbed at the ruthless American devalua- 
tion of the dollar. France did not like that either. So France 
slips her arm into Britain’s for a rehabilitating entrée into the 
World Economic Conference. 

Perhaps by the time this article appears that first battle of 
the Conference will have been decided. It is a battle of immense 
importance. Notoriously, the Bank of England—divorced in this 
from British industry and commerce—believes that the eventual 
restoration of sterling to a gold basis, with a lower parity to the 
dollar, is an essential for abiding prosperity. France does not 
want to devaluate the franc (the petits rentiers are a political 
force not twice to be lightly provoked), and, even more, she wants 
gold to continue as the essential basis of credit. The huge French 
gold reserves, to every Frenchman, are a source of political 
strength—at least, so long as gold is money. But if America, 
recently taught that the biggest heap of gold cannot prevent 
bankruptcy, continues her present financial policy, France cannot 
possibly remain on the gold standard without ruin. Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium must automatically go off also. Then gold 
would be no longer money. French financial power would vanish 
in a puff. But happily the all-powerful directorate of the Bank 
of England is fighting the battle for gold—against America. So 
Britain is once more the tvés cher ami, and France will even 
consider taking off the 15 per cent. extra import duty. 

Italy, with an immense programme of public works very 
artificially financed, would probably not object to a general 
devaluation of currencies. Politically, she is a friend of Hitler 
both on doctrinal grounds and as a counterpoise to France, with 
the proviso that she would prefer an Italian-controlled Danubian 
confederation between her and an aggressively nationalist 
Germany. Further away she more or less patiently envisions 
North-east Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean as the scene of 
her economic and political expansion. She has just won a 
notable diplomatic victory. Probably for the moment she will 
pursue a merely opportunist policy, snatching at any other 
convenient little advantages which may present themselves. The 
Roman Empire of the twentieth century consolidates itself with 
more long-sighted deliberation than the original hasty critics of 
the Duce ever imagined. 

From this imperfect, but at least realist, survey of the political 
rivalries underlying the collective economic distress of the world 
it can be seen that the biggest of all conferences has small chance 
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of immediately providing the millennium. We need not, there- 
fore, despair. It is at least possible that not the greatest ‘ expert ’ 
—let alone a collection of experts automatically reduced to their 
lowest common denominator—could, by fiat, regulate to maximum 
advantage the immensely complex mechanism of modern life. 
It may be possible that only by clash and strain of the forces at 
issue, by the inexorable will to survive forcing mankind to 
compromise with its theories, will a readjustment be reached. It 
may be that the correct method is for each of us to set his house 
in order, without bothering so much about his neighbours. We 
will hope that the Conference, amiably beginning with passing 
one another the cigarettes, does not end with throwing the 
inkpots. But it may be that irreconcilable rivalries, nakedly 
disclosed by the Conference, may again seek their solution in war. 
And such a war may not end in universal anarchy, as the pessi- 
mists assert, but in an enforced recognition that the shibboleths 
of nineteenth-century economic life no longer hold good in a world 
where one machine does the work of a thousand men, and that 
some system must be found whereby all mankind may profit by 
the leisure and the abundance created by the machines mankind 
itself has invented, and not, as to-day, be compelled to starve 
because the ever-growing multitude of displaced workers has, by 
that same fact of displacement, no ticket wherewith to claim either 
the amenities or the necessities of life. 


F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 
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II. THe First Rounp 


THE World Economic Conference of 1933 will go down in history 
as one of two things: as either a ridiculous mouse after so great 
travail, or as a first-class earthquake with prodigious effects. 
For this Conference, so ill prepared yet so counted upon for 
miracles, differs in all essentials from its 1927 prototype. In 
1927 the world’s economic assembly could still handle problems 
whose immediate origin lay within the ambit of the war—or, 
at least, of its effects ; and for that purpose certain well-defined 
ad hoc measures could be put forward and discussed with some 
hope of ultimate adherence on the part of the various nations. 
After all, the purely monetary Conferences of Brussels and Genoa 
were only five or six years earlier, and in 1927 neither the full 
effects of Great Britain’s restoration of the gold standard nor of 
the equally significant French stabilisation had made themselves 
felt. Proposals lay too near the events of 1914-18 to appear 
clearly shorn of their immediate, often deceptive, post-war 
covering. Tariffs could still be discussed in 1927 as if they were 
abnormal legacies of a war-time situation, much as if they were 
a species of the genus ‘prohibition.’ Again, it was sanguinely 
considered that the crushing burdens both of internal and of 
external indebtedness bequeathed by the war could well be borne 
if only a commensurate degree of free trading in goods and of free 
foreign lending by creditor countries could be ensured. The 
really insistent problems—for example, the over-capitalisation 
resulting from the combination of war-time and post-war pro- 
tection, the redundancy of producing units, the fundamental dis- 
equilibrium between production for home markets and production 
for world markets, and the maintenance of nominal debt burdens 
during general deflationary programmes—all these were obscured 
by a series of post-war ad hoc palliatives resembling that 
notoriously successful cure which killed the patient. 

In 1933, on the other hand, the stage of the entire world had 
been given a much more sombre but therewith a much more 
realistic setting. Between 1927 and 1933 the march of economic 
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events had induced a needed reconsideration of certain ignored 
economic principles—for example, national ‘ capacity to pay’ 
and its eventual incompatibility with an exclusive tariff system 
on the creditors’ part, the quicksand basis of international short- 
term financing for public utilities and industry, the interdepend- 
ence of a world monetary standard and a world trading com- 
munity. Reparations had been first ‘ commercialised ’ and then 
(virtually) wiped out at Lausanne in the summer of 1932. War 
debts remained to cumber the international ground; but even 
there the focus of international concern was not upon them. Of 
far greater import were the problems immediately connected 
with the world’s monetary standard and its trading policy. In 
brief, was there to be a world trading community, with its common 
canon of rule and custom strictly observed and with its common 
monetary medium, or was the world to choose deliberately by its 
unit representatives the primrose path to the economic holocaust 
of national self-sufficiency ? After almost four years of un- 
paralleled economic recession and disintegration the very term 
‘the trading world’ had become a misnomer. World trade had 
been cut down to a third of its 1929 level ; and, with trade policy 
as with currency policy, every nation had become in fact what it 
had always claimed to be in theory; but what it had never been— 
namely, ‘ sovereign,’ a complete law unto itself. The collapse in 
the price level of primary commodities, already apparent before 
1929, led to defaults by countries exporting such commodities ; 
and they were largely the world’s debtors. The stability of 
currencies was next attacked and overthrown by the still falling 
price level. Tariffs were rushed up, ostensibly in order to conserve 
those vague imponderables, the national credit and the basis of 
sound money, from the attack of devaluated currencies; this 
they did by hamstringing the world’s demand and thereby giving 
the falling price level a further impetus downwards, which in its 
turn evoked higher emergency tariffs. A crop of restrictions on 
the transfer of international payments followed ; and so the grim 
procession continued, bringing in its train all manner of special 
duties, levies, emergency measures, and national ‘ defence 
mechanisms,’ all of which aggravated the world’s economic 
disease without affecting its cause. And if to this complex of 
maladjustments and of local ‘ cures’ at the expense of the body 
economic we add the inflammation of already explosive political 
material—Central Europe, Germany after Hitler, Disarmament, 
the Far East—we are the better able to appreciate those sentences 
in the Introduction of the Experts’ Draft Annotated Agenda for 
the 1933 Economic Conference : 

In the movement towards economic reconciliation, the armistice was 
signed at Lausanne; the London Conference must draft the Treaty of 
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Peace. Failure in this critical undertaking threatens a world-wide adoption 
of ideals of national self-sufficiency which cut unmistakably athwart the 
lines of economic development. Such a choice would shake the whole 
system of international finance to its foundations, standards of living would 
be lowered and the social system as we know it could hardly survive. 


This is blunt speech. How has it been justified in the event ? 
First, the armistice of Lausanne turned out, owing to the 
American obduracy in the matter of its claims on European war 
debtors, to be nothing more than a de facto truce, with a consequent 
de jure recourse upon Germany for reparations which all the 
world knew Germany could not pay, and would never pay again. 
European claimants on Germany for reparations who at the same 
time were debtors to the United States were left rather in the 
unhappy position of combatants facing an implacable foe, but 
cut off from their munition column. Secondly, the politico- 
economic evolution of the world between August 1932 and June 
1933 evinced one ominous common feature—the overwhelming 
concern on all hands for purely national economic systems, 
national monetary and investment programmes, national employ- 
ment considerations, and as high a degree of national self- 
sufficiency as could in any way be attained, however low the 
standard of living might fall,—‘a poor thing, but mine own!’ 
The patent guiding principle of ‘awakened’ Germany—virtual 
independence of foreign supplies and clients, leading to 
extravagant demands for tropical colonies and East European 
‘ settlements ’—was no less the latent inspiration of most nations 
by the beginning of 1933. ‘ The lines of economic development,’ 
therefore, could only be understood as the most economical lines 
of development as long as private enterprise obtained, and 
as long as relative freedom of production and consumption was 
permitted. At a time of crisis, when the temporary incursions 
of the State into economic life were deliberately transmuted 
into models for long-run national economic policies and dignified 
with the title of ‘ the new economics,’ what could be hoped from 
appeals for the most economical methods of production and 
exchange ? Thirdly, owing in no small measure to these ante- 
cedents, the ‘ whole system of international finance ’ was indeed 
shaken to its foundations between March and June of 1933 by 
the purely political abandonment of the gold standard and of 
the gold clause in contracts by the United States. Even more, 
the American avowed policy of inflation (no longer the latter- 
day Hoover ‘reflation’), coupled with the apparently light- 
hearted renunciation of the gold obligations at a time when, 
on international account, she was still a creditor holding almost 
half the world’s monetary gold, dealt a blow to the technique and 
principle of international financial practice from which it will 
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take the world no little time to recover, and beside which the 
consequences of the British abandonment of the gold standard 
pale into insignificance. 

These three factors, therefore, go far to explain the apparent 
passivity and defeatism with which the inauguration of the 1933 
Economic Conference was regarded on all sides. Why prepare 
anything, when the bases of all international trade have been 
sapped from beneath ? Why talk of tariffs if certain nations are 
left free to devaluate their currencies at the slightest whim ? 
Why stabilise if the objective is to raise prices by State action ? 
Why abolish quotas if tariff walls can be jumped by astute 
exchange manipulation ? How abolish exchange restrictions and 
maintain the full services on external indebtedness ? How raise 
prices by restricting production, when that production has to 
cover a certain annual weight of indebtedness ? Why, in brief, 
discuss even the raising of prices at all, when we can just all 
default, as the United States did over the gold clause and the gold 
dollar, and as Britain has done over the war debt instalment ? 
This is a formidable array of incompatibles with which to face 
an Economic Conference, upon whose outcome depend the 
standards of living and the very right to existence of whole nations 
and of the citizens that compose them. In face of such an array 
it was obvious that one or two outstanding contentious issues 
would have to form a nodal point, from which the strands of 
discussion might be gradually unravelled. Indeed, two nodal 
points soon declared themselves—two in number, but one in 
origin. 

The first point was the question of currency stabilisation, or, 
to put it more precisely, of an agreement for the initial and 
temporary working stabilisation of the dollar, franc, and pound. 
In this knotty point the whole secret of the Conference’s weakness 
was at once revealed in the conflicting and chaotic attitudes of the 
American delegates on this side of the Atlantic, and of the 
President and his advisers on the other. This unfortunate 
bifurcation of opinion gave to the opening week’s Conference 
deliberations most of its farcical appearance. The opening 
gambits of France and Italy, to say nothing of the other ‘ on-gold ’ 
countries, had made it evident that a definite measure of currency 
stabilisation would have to be agreed upon before the Conference 
could even begin to deliberate in earnest the removal of hindrances 
to international trade ; and it was just at this fence that the 
American delegation and the cabled advices from across the 
Atlantic between them failed to give the assembled delegates the 
lead they required. After the events of March and April inside 
the United States, after a banking crisis and collapse, and after 
the passing of the Farm Relief and Industrial Recovery Bills, the 
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President and his advisers might have been pardoned if they 
thought the course ahead of them plain sailing. Actually, 
Congress’s refusal to adjourn during the protracted debt instal- 
ment negotiations, coupled with the American espousal of the 
inflation programme as the considered way out of the debtor- 
creditor crisis for themselves, placed the President on the horns 
of a dilemma: America or co-operation ?—domestic inflation or 
controlled reflation with due regard to the exchange rates ?>—the 
national or the international solution ? 

Nothing made this dilemma more apparent than the negotia- 
tions over temporary stabilisation of the exchanges at the outset. 
Britain had long been pegging the pound on the franc, and London 
and Paris together had been attempting to steady the decline of 
the dollar. But it was never expected that the United States 
would send over delegates, experts, and bankers and then annul 
their contributions to the general cause from Washington. When, 
after initial announcements of agreed stabilisation, the démentis 
were issued in America, the atmosphere at the whole Conference 
underwent a significant change. If it was to be impossible for the 
American delegation to ‘ talk stabilisation’ at all, at least with 
any hope of its being able to implement its talk with co-operative 
action, then France and Italy were not going to talk tariff reduc- 
tions, quota abolition, or international monetary and credit 
co-operation. It was clear that the real focus of international 
concern had all along been the extra-mural conversations of the 
banking and Treasury officials; and the Conference was left 
facing the thorny problem how to bring about effective inter- 
national co-operation while the chief obstacle to that co-operation 
was to be buttressed for reasons of internal American politics. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider the exact significance to 
America of this stabilisation question. A nation of 150,000,000 
people with a vast free trade market of its own, brought up as a 
debtor country with all the debtor’s preoccupations, of which the 
predilection for a continuous ‘ favourable balance’ of trade was 
the paramount consideration, how was it to be contrived that the 
United States, which had been made the world’s greatest creditor 
almost overnight as it were, should shoulder a creditor’s responsi- 
bilities ? After all, in the case of Britain, it had become a sine 
qua non of international trade up till 1931-32 that financial 
accommodation, long-term lending, and an excess of imports on 
‘visible’ account, should be viewed with understanding and 
equanimity. It was not until Britain’s complete balance of 
international payments went heavily against her that her efforts 
to maintain an artificially over-valued pound became apparent ; 
and even then the abandonment of the gold standard had not 
given rise to the chaotic state of the exchanges which all other 
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nations expected, for there was a successful measure of exchange 
stabilisation between $3-40 and $3:60 to the pound. But that 
was only rendered possible as a result of a domestic currency and 
credit policy which, coupled with a balanced budget, allowed of 
exchange stabilisation. In the United States, on the other hand, 
once the gold standard and the gold dollar had been so 
dramatically abjured, a wholehearted drive for raising the 
domestic price level had been initiated by the President, in the 
considered conviction that only by purely monetary measures 
could the restoration of the domestic price level to its 1926 or 
1928 equivalent, and therewith the alleviation of the real burden 
upon all American debtors, be achieved. It was at first thought 
that the Farm Relief and Industrial Recovery Bills were largely 
measures of bluff, which would, by their terms alone, hustle the 
speculator and the entrepreneur together into the commodity 
markets and into Wall Street, with the desired effect. In fact, 
this did happen ; but the consequence was unfortunate, for these 
markets then identified the raising of the American domestic 
price level with the external depreciation of the dollar ; so that 
every time the dollar was halted in its downward course there 
ensued a sharp recession on Wall Street and the commodity 
markets. This was not in itself. singular, since in the months 
between September 1931 and the spring of 1932 the course of 
English markets had been parallel, with speculative rises on fears 
of inflation. The difference in the case of America in 1933, how- 
ever, resided in the fact that the President and his advisers had 
developed a ‘national’ solution which entailed, as the main 
feature of its programme, the application of ‘ the real thing ’— 
inflation ; and, armed with provisions from Congress that enabled 
them to initiate this solution, they were ipso facto estopped, as it 
were, from effective international co-operation at the Conference. 

It is not untrue to say that the American delegates to that 
Conference were totally unprepared for two things: (a) they 
never expected that the stabilisation agreement would be made 
the immediate objective at the outset, and (b) they were not 
prepared to be asked their own intentions so peremptorily at 
the very first. This was probably the consequence of their 
preoccupation with purely domestic affairs in the kaleidoscopic 
succession of events since March. The Conference was treated, 
as a result, to admirable sentiments expressed by Mr. Cordell 
Hull, while upon the issue of currency stabilisation, from which 
the possibilities of concrete action took their origin, Senator Key 
Pittman and the Washington powers made it plain that the 
domestic progress of the United States could neither be arrested 
nor even modified by international considerations. This was the 
more disastrous for the Conference, in that Britain was ready 
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for stabilisation—at any rate, de facto—provided that the United 
States would stand in on a tripartite working agreement with 
France. But the way Britain had managed her paper pound, 
the way she had proved less vulnerable to the economic blizzard 
since the autumn of 1931 (largely because the brunt of that storm 
had been faced by Britain between 1925 and 1931 !), and the way 
in which the Exchange Equalisation Account had been viewed in 
America in conjunction with the British Notes over the debt 
instalments, all led the Administration in Washington to the 
conclusion that the salvation of the United States lay in their 
home market, and in an attempt to be independent of world 
economic tendencies and influences, though on different lines 
from those of the Hoover Administration. This time President 
Roosevelt and his advisers were out to effect the nation-wide 
economic reorganisation necessitated by the slump and the 
American legal system ; and in that process ‘ gold’ had already 
gone by the board without a murmur. Congress had expressed 
its will for radical changes in the legal and economic spheres, and 
had adjourned after conferring upon the President such powers 
as only twelve months previously would have been considered 
worthy of an upheaval on a nation-wide scale; but after the 
events of the spring of 1933 the American people were in no 
mood for temporisations and half-measures. Their representa- 
tives agreed on two things: (a) raising domestic prices by 
inflationary means, and (5) national reorganisation of industry. 
Once powers to achieve both these things were left in President 
Roosevelt’s hands, and once Congress had adjourned, those 
hands were tied as far as any epoch-making international 
démarches were concerned. And it was the test of the Conference 
that at least some measure of effective co-operation in the mone- 
tary and tariff spheres by the Americans was demanded at the 
outset. 

What, then, was left to the Conference after the initial setback 
over currency stabilisation ? In the first place, it was unthinkable 
that the Conference should be allowed to dissolve without anything 
achieved merely because the first round had been lost from an 
international viewpoint. Although pessimism reigned at South 
Kensington, the really significant influence was the general fear 
of the evils attendant upon complete failure, and the realisation 
of these evils was general. Two courses were open. Either the 
Conference could proceed on a plan for contingent removal of the 
hindrances to world trade, assuming that a measure of agreement, 
general or partial, upon currency stabilisation would be in the 
meantime decided upon, or else the Conference might appoint 
sub-committees of the two main Commissions (Monetary and 
Economic) to examine the possibility of international or bilateral 
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or multilateral agreements upon specific solutions for specific 
problems. Among such problems are wheat restriction, the 
future relations between creditors and debtors, bilateral or multi- 
lateral ‘ free trade ’ treaties on the lines of the Ouchy Convention 
between Holland and Belgium, central bank co-operation in the 
working-out of agreed credit policy on an international scale, 
restrictions on the acquisition and disposition of foreign exchange, 
and so forth. Actually, coulisse discussion of these topics was 
going on all the time, while pessimism as to the general con- 
clusions of the Conference reigned in the hall; for the general 
pessimism was certainly a much better background for private 
and particular deliberations than an ill-founded optimism which 
kept each delegation to itself. As it was, the delegations which 
had come ill-prepared for sweeping and drastic action found 
themselves, each and all, facing a series of consequential alterna- 
tives in every field which boded ill for their respective nations. 

Taking the above alternatives in order, what was to be hoped 
from a general discussion upon a plan for contingent removal 
of trade restrictions ? In the event, very little ; for the ‘ on-gold ’ 
countries, headed by France and Italy, proved adamant over 
tarifis as long as the United States (and, by implication, any 
country who might wish to follow so eminently respectable an 
example) permitted her dollar in the international exchange 
market to ‘go hang’ in order to enjoy the fruits of domestic 
inflation. Italy was understood to threaten a tariff increase if 
the dollar fell below $4-17 to the pound, thereby deviating from 
her obligations under the tariff truce. Indeed, it was difficult in 
any case to see how that tariff truce could even last as long as the 
Conference while no agreement upon currency stabilisation was 
forthcoming. On the other hand, Britain, left by the United 
States to her own devices, fell back upon the traditional policy 
of cautious national defence ; and no clear ‘lead,’ in default of 
American indications, was forthcoming from the British delega- 
tion. So that, as far as general and sweeping conclusions were 
concerned, the grounds for pessimism were fully warranted. 

The second alternative, however, is much more promising ; 
for here there are obvious methods of approach to the various 
specific problems, and it is by the particular solutions reached 
that the general results of the 1933 Economic Conference must 
be judged. In the field of currency stabilisation itself, it is clear 
that a measure of agreement between France, Italy, and Britain 
can be reached, and that this agreement will have to lead to 
tariff measures against countries whose currencies are not stabi- 
lised in some degree. Starting from this point, tariffs themselves 
can be attacked ; and there are at least slight evidences that the 
British delegates would be ready to make some kind of com- 
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promise between the vicious system of ‘barter agreements’ 
(which stabilises the content of international trade at its lowest 
ebb) and the Ouchy system, involving regional, e.g., European, 
tariff reciprocity pacts, open for the adherence of other countries 
who were prepared to accord the same reciprocal treatment. 
Even the Dominions are not likely to demand the last pound of 
flesh from the Ottawa Agreements if therewith they bring inter- 
national trade to virtual extinction ; so that it may well be that 
they will, in turn, bless the attempt to inaugurate regional free 
trade (or rather freer trade) pacts. Ifcurrency and tariff problems 
are first settled for the immediate future, the question of the 
debtor-creditor relationship and its future can be better broached. 
Here, there will have to be a parallel decision on new long-term 
lending, especially for the debtor (largely primary-producing) 
countries who can show budgets actually or prospectively in 
balance. Nor should it be forgotten that, in default of any 
effective American co-operation, the world’s price level can only 
be estimated as long as there is a measure of currency stabilisa- 
tion; so that, if the leading countries other than the United 
States stabilise for only a short time ahead, the effects of inflation 
in the United States will soon become apparent in the tendency 
for the price level to rise, with a consequent alleviation of the 
debtors’ burdens. But this does not mask the fact that a general 
rush to buy in the United States will result, and will, indeed, 
have to be controlled. To put it quite bluntly, if the United 
States want to be self-sufficing, they must be so, but at the cost 
of a complete embargo on foreign transactions of all kinds ; and 
this will mean almost complete ‘ shyness’ of the dollar all over 
the world on the part of Governments and central banks. In 
these circumstances it is not only possible but desirable that 
a speedy agreement should be reached between the leading 
European Powers, based upon a measure of currency stabilisa- 
tion, and also comprehending tariff reductions regionally and a 
freeing of the wheels of international lending and of international 
trade. By the evidences, the leading European Powers, apart 
from the doubtful case of Germany, are well on the way to such 
an agreement ; but the actual conclusion will be difficult. 

Thus far the 1933 Economic Conference has already done 
better than its 1927 prototype. It has at any rate made clear 
to the world the dire alternatives. The American attitude has 
plainly made a world-wide solution impracticable, and the 
remedies available are now obviously only partial and specific ; 
and it is in this field of partial solutions that the real work must, 
and probably will, be done. In the last analysis the nations may 
unanimously decide to go down the Gadarene slope together, 
each trying to outdo his neighbour. That is on the cards, and it 
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is the more dire alternative. But that the possibilities of a less 
drastic solution are there cannot be doubted. It remains to be 
seen which alternative will be taken. The great danger is, that 
the Conference may be permitted to drift, verbose and ineffective, 
into a pleasant euthanasia. There are, as this article attempts 
to show, problems enough for immediate deliberation and solu- 
tion, even without the United States. But they are problems of 
detail,—of method—and they are above all specific problems. 
As such they should be ‘got down to’ at once, with a perfect 
realisation both of their limited nature and of their insistency 
for solution. ‘If ’twere done . . . ’twere well ’twere done 
quickly.’ 
D. GRAHAM HutTTon. 
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THE POUND AND THE DOLLAR 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the opening of the World Economic 
Conference conversations were begun between representatives of 
the British, French and American Treasuries and central banks, 
and these at once brought into the foreground the question of 
the de facto stabilisation of these exchanges. Additional promi- 
nence was given to these conversations by a letter addressed a 
few days later by Mr. Neville Chamberlain to the chairman of the 
London Stock Exchange requesting the discouragement of Trans- 
atlantic deals in large blocks of securities. It was easy to infer 
from this that any disturbance to the exchanges due to a British 
participation in a Wall Street equity share boom or to the large- 
scale repatriation of American funds was thought undesirable, 
and the only meaning to be attached to this inference was that 
the course was being cleared for de facto stabilisation. 

In justice to our own and other central banks a word may first 
be said as to procedure, for the normal procedure is being followed 
on this occasion. Questions of high monetary policy, such as the 
abandonment or restoration of the gold standard or the fixation 
of a stabilisation rate, are determined by Governments alone. 
They ought not to be permitted to divest themselves of their 
responsibility, nor ought public opinion to fasten the blame for 
an unpopular or wrong decision upon the central banks. The 
function of a central bank is, first, to act in an advisory capacity 
to its Government, much as a commercial banker advises an 
important customer, and, secondly, to carry out the Government’s 
decision. This is the sum total of a central bank’s duties, and 
there is no evidence that any central bank has exceeded this limit. 
In this particular case the Treasury conversations were concerned 
with policy, while the central bank conversations in Thread- 
needle Street co-ordinated advice and discussed practical limita- 
tions of policy and technique. The immediate object of these 
conversations was to see if the pound-dollar-franc exchanges 
could be stabilised during the World Economic Conference. 
There was ample justification for this attempt, for the pound, the 
franc, and the dollar between them represent the world’s basic 
exchange triangle, upon which all other rates of exchange hang. 
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Were these three important rates to be subject to wide fluctuations 
it is easy to imagine the effect upon the general atmosphere of the 
Conference and the nerves of the delegates, while it would be 
fatally easy to say that in the absence of exchange stability no 
decision could be taken upon such matters as tariff levels, import 
quotas and restrictions, and indeed upon the whole problem of 
freeing world trade. Thus these conversations were not usurping 
the monetary functions of the Conference, but, on the contrary, 
were designed to keep the ring for the Conference, and had time 
permitted they would doubtless have been held before the 
Conference met. At the same time, if the Treasury and central 
bank representatives were able to devise means of keeping this 
important exchange triangle in equilibrium, the Conference would 
almost certainly be glad to take over the results of their labours 
and use them as a basis for their own more permanent proposals. 

Now the pound-franc stabilisation rate presented little 
difficulty, for the recent exchange of 86 francs to the pound has 
on the whole justified itself as a fair equilibrium rate. Both 
Franch and British industrialists have at times recently com- 
plained of competition from the other side of the Channel, and 
on balance the Banque de France’s gold reserves have remained 
reasonably stable. These are very fair tests of the equity of the 
present rate. 

The dollar, whether vis-a-vis the pound or franc, presents a 
different problem, and indeed introduces in practical form the 
whole question of the over- or under-valuation of currencies. 
Historically, the problem falls into two parts, which can be ex- 
plained by putting the following questions : 

(1) Was the pound over-valued during 1925-31, the years of 
the gold standard ; and if so, by how much ? 

(2) What has happened since to modify the answers to the 
previous question ? 

Broadly speaking, there is only one way of telling whether a 
currency is over-valued, and that is by experience over a reason- 
able period. If a country enjoys an adequate volume of inter- 
national trade, if it has no adverse balance of payments, and if 
any acquisitions of foreign short money are offset by acquisitions 
of realisable foreign assets or by the importation of gold, then it 
may assume that its currency is not over-valued. If, on the 
contrary, it finds that its internal prices, wages, and costs are 
standing above the world level, that it is losing its export markets 
and experiencing increased foreign competition at home, and that 
it can only keep its exchanges straight and maintain its gold 
reserves by borrowing short money from abroad, then its currency 
is over-valued. To rectify its unsound position it must adopt 
one or more of several remedies, including the reduction of its 
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own internal costs, cessation of foreign long-term lending, and 
in extreme cases the depreciation of its exchanges and/or the 
forcible restriction of imports. Furthermore, if equilibrium is to 
be restored, the countries whose currencies are under-valued must 
play their part. In particular they must lend more abroad and 
encourage imports. It is because all countries acted as if their 
currencies were over-valued, whereas over-valuation in one 
country implies under-valuation elsewhere, that the world has 
reached its present impasse. 

This, however, is a digression, but, judged by these broad 
tests, there is no doubt that sterling was over-valued during 
1925-31. Had this not been the case, it is difficult to see how 
London could have accumulated by March 31, 1931, net foreign 
short-term liabilities of £254,000,000 1 without having acquired 
huge additions to her gold reserves as well. It is impossible to be 
precise, in the absence of any information as to long-term capital 
movements, including international purchases and sales of securi- 
ties as well as fresh capital issues; but the prevalence of severe 
unemployment in our staple export industries and the rigidity of 
British wages and costs in face of the rapid fall of world prices 
was additional evidence of the increasing over-valuation of the 
pound. A conservative estimate would be to say that, at the 
time when the pound still stood at $4°866, its equilibrium 
value was at least 10 per cent. less—that is, $4:38. 

The truth is that when the gold standard was restored in 
1925 several important facts were overlooked. One was that the 
general restoration of the gold standard, for which our own 
return gave the signal, increased the demand for gold, with the 
inevitable result that the price of gold in terms of other com- 
modities rose and the world price level fell. This fall was aggra- 
vated by the fact that the United States had, for the first time 
in her history, become a creditor nation, and had not learned the 
rules of the game, for she made the fatal mistake of raising her 
tariff and restricting imports, whereas it was her duty to encourage 
them. For a time the inevitable consequences were masked by 
the boom conditions of 1927-28, which arrested the normal fall 
of prices, and by America’s eagerness (if not rashness) to lend 
abroad, which deferred the evil effects of her high traiff. There 
was thus a hump in the normal downward trend of the price 
curve which began with the general restoration of the gold 
standard. The hump came to an end with the break of the boom 
in 1929 and with the cessation of American foreign lending. 
The downward slope of the price curve was henceforward all the 
more severe because the normal decline had not previously taken 
place. It was then that the over-valuation of the pound became 

1 Cf. Macmillan Report. 
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apparent, and in a short time it ended in the break of September 
1931. Whether the break was due to the withdrawal of short 
money from London or to an adverse balance of payments is 
relatively unimportant. Directly, the withdrawals of foreign 
money were the cause ; but indirectly it is necessary to ask how 
these foreign balances accumulated in London without bringing 
their own gold reserves in their train, as happened in the early 
months of 1933. The over-valuation of sterling during previous 
years was almost certainly the fundamental cause. 

That the dangers of over-valuation are now realised in 
this country is established by Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of 
British policy made during the first week of the World Economic 
Conference. Before we can return to gold, he says, world prices 
must rise, trade restrictions must be relaxed, exchange restrictions 
must go, capital must be free and willing to seek employment 
about the world, and undue fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of gold must be prevented. All these essentials have been 
impressed upon us by our experience of 1925-31, and we do not 
mean to make the same mistake again. These essentials even 
apply, though naturally with much less force, to a temporary 
stabilisation of sterling ; but in order to appreciate them in the 
altered circumstances of to-day we must come to the second 
question—namely, what has happened since we went off gold ? 

The easiest way to answer this question is to apply Professor 
Cassel’s well-known test of purchasing power parity. This may 
be described briefly and unscientifically as follows: Say $4-38 
was the equilibrium rate in September 1931. Take British and 
American prices both as 100 at that date, and at some subsequent 
date let British prices be 105 and American prices 90. The 
go 4 
soe" or $3°75. 
This test, of course, is very approximate. Before applying it, 
we have to decide whether to use wholesale prices, retail prices, 
the cost of living, or even wage rates or production costs in the 
two countries ; and we have to obtain adequate and reliable data. 
Again, while Professor Cassel’s original theory was that the price 
levels in any two countries governed the rate of exchange between 
them, there is some statistical evidence that since September 
1931 British and American prices have been governed by the 
rate of exchange, which has been determined largely by other 
factors, such as the movement of long-term and short-term funds 
in and out of London and New York. If two curves be plotted, 
the one showing the actual exchange and the other the purchasing 
power parity, or equilibrium rate derived from the level of British 
and American wholesale prices, both follow roughly the same ups 
and downs ; but the actual exchange curve invariably changed 
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direction some three months ahead of the purchasing power 
parity curve. This fact alone suggests that the exchange governed 
prices. 

Still, be that as it may, the position at a few salient dates may 
be usefully studied. In June 1932 the exchange stood at $3-60. 
The equilibrium rate, corresponding to $4:38 the previous Sep- 
tember, was $3°88. In September 1932, at the peak of the 
‘Lausanne boomlet,’ the exchange was $3:49 and the equi- 
librium rate $3-77. At the end of February 1933, immediately 
before the American banking holiday, the exchange was $3-44 
and the equilibrium rate $3-47, or practically the same. Just 
before the United States went off gold last April the exchange was 
$3°41 and the equilibrium rate $3-64, the rise in the latter being 
due to the first inflationary increase in American prices. In 
early June, when the exchange was $4:11, the equilibrium rate 
was $3°84. The February and June pairs of figures require 
studying in greater detail. At the end of February the equi- 
librium rate of $3-47 was derived from an American price index 
number of 79-4 and a British price index number of 100-4, the 
price level in September 1931 being roo in each case and $4:38 
being taken for the equilibrium rate at that date. In early June 
the price indices yielding the equilibrium rate of $3-84 were go-8 
for the United States and 103°6 for Great Britain. During the 
intervening period American wholesale prices had risen by 14:4 
per cent. and British wholesale prices by 3:2 per cent. The 
exchange value of sterling had appreciated from $3-44 to $4-11— 
that is, by 19-4 per cent.—while the equilibrium rate had appre- 
ciated by 11-7 per cent. 

The initial movements were those of the dollar alone— 
namely, in American internal prices, and in the quoted rate of 
exchange. The rise in sterling prices was a secondary movement, 
consequential to the fall in the internal and external value of the 
dollar. The appreciation in the equilibrium rate is again conse- 
quential to the movements in American and British wholesale 
prices. The inference is that if a further increase in American 
prices takes place, both British prices and the equilibrium rate 
will be pulled up to a greater or less degree as well. This brings 
us to the real crux of to-day’s problem. If the London-New York 
exchange rate is to be stabilised de facto over the next few months, 
it should be at the equilibrium rate corresponding, not to the 
position at the end of February or the beginning of June, but to 
the position that is likely to exist after a further rise in American 
prices and a consequential but lesser rise in sterling prices has taken 
place. 

From our own British point of view it is essential that we should 
not allow the pound to become over-valued once more, and, 
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basing their judgment upon the above calculations and other 
results obtained from British and American retail prices and 
wages, many British authorities oppose the acceptance of a de 
facto stabilisation rate higher than $3°80. These opinions must 
necessarily carry great weight, but it is permissible to suggest that 
they ignore two vital factors. The first is that, in the interests of 
the World Economic Conference, de facto stabilisation is essential. 
To mention but one point, the French delegation is insisting upon 
it with the full support of their Government, and, should wide 
exchange fluctuations continue, it is not impossible that it will 
go back home, which would mean the virtual breakdown of the 
Conference. This fact alone suggests that we should be ready to 
accept a compromise rate. The other factor is that the American 
Administration is set upon bringing about a further rise in internal 
prices. The passage of the Farm Relief Act, with its ‘ inflationary ’ 
clauses, the passage of the Industrial Recovery Act, the allotment 
of $400,000,000 to highway construction, and the prospects of 
processing taxes, designed to restrict production, upon wheat and 
cotton all point to thisend. Now, were the American authorities 
to accept a stabilisation rate of $3:80, they would leave them- 
selves no leeway for a further rise in internal prices, except at the 
cost of over-valuing the dollar and placing their own producers 
and exporters at a disadvantage. 

We have already seen that a stabilisation rate of $3°84 
corresponds to price indices of 90-8 for the United States and 
103°6 for Great Britain. Let us assume that we accepted the rate 
of $4:05, which is the one which was freely rumoured while the 
Treasury and central bank conversations were going on. Were 
American prices to rise from 90-8 to 100 and British prices from 
103°6 to 108-2, $4:05 would become the equilibrium rate, and 
neither the pound nor the dollar would be over-valued. [f, 
therefore, we accepted $405, we would leave leeway for a further 
rise of approximately 10 per cent. in American prices, making a 
total rise of 26 per cent. from their lowest point of last February, 
and we would thus give the American Administration a chance to 
carry out their declared internal policy. The risk we would run 
is lest this further American rise did not take place, but, inasmuch 
as its failure would imply either a reversal or breakdown of 
American policy, the risk would appear to be worth running. 

Unfortunately, the breakdown of the stabilisation negotiations 
has come, not from the British or French, but from the American 
end, for President Roosevelt has refused to accept such proposals 
as emanated from the London conversations. In other words, he 
wishes to keep a free hand in raising American prices, and is 
unwilling to submit himself even to the moderate limitations 
which a stabilisation rate of $4-05, derived not from the recent 
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but from a future American price level, would impose upon him. 
In view of the importance of de facto stabilisation, it is to be 
hoped that this is not the end of the negotiations. Obviously 
$4-05 must be our limit, and we cannot afford to raise it—at least, 
until a further rise in American prices has taken place. It is 
equally obvious that we must press upon him the need for early 
reconsideration. In doing so, we can point out that all we are 
immediately seeking is temporary de facto stabilisation. Any 
rate agreed upon will not be immutable, and must stand both the 
test of experience and examination by the World Economic 
Conference, as part of their terms of reference. The first need is 
to protect the exchanges from casual shocks due to large capital 
movements, and here Mr. Chamberlain has pointed the way in 
his letter to the chairman of the Stock Exchange. Next a 
moderate degree of control might be adopted in such a way as to 
check frequent spasmodic fluctuations, but this would be a very 
different matter from the permanent restoration of the gold 
standard at a parity of $4-05 or any other rate. Besides, both 
we and President Roosevelt would agree in insisting that if an 
agreed exchange rate gave evidence that it was immobilising 
British and American prices or trade at their present low level, 
it should be abandoned or modified at once. All we can do at 
the moment is tentatively to feel our way; but we ought to 
begin doing so and not let matters drift. 

In reality, there is a fair measure of agreement between 
ourselves and the United States. We both say that a rise in 
prices and a.revival in trade must precede the restoration of the 
gold standard, and we both refuse to crystallise matters at their 
present disastrously low level Yet in practice we must have 
temporary ad hoc stabilisation as a basis upon which to lay our 
plans for raising prices by freeing world trade, finance and capital 
and giving things a chance to move. The real analogy is that 
ad hoc stabilisation is the scaffolding without which we cannot 
build. As our edifice approaches completion, we can pull down 
the scaffolding and replace it with something which is more 
suitable and more durable. But without the scaffolding we 
cannot make a start. 

NorMAN Crump. 
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ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 


A Stupy 1n Democratic DEVELOPMENT 


Caveat lector: this article is not written with patriotic intent, 
there is no Empire Day ring about it, nor is it concerned with 
those bonds which, though light as air, are as strong as iron. 
Its aim is humbler—to suggest, rather than to answer, some 
questions which arise from the separate but similar political 
experiences of two countries, to search for whatever light the 
precocious history of Australian democracy may throw upon 
tendencies which are operating within the more complicated, less 
forthright, democracy of Great Britain. That there is at any 
rate a superficial parallelism in the political behaviour of the two 
communities has been perceived by the newspaper writers of 
Great Britain, who from time to time (according to their political 
tendency and the circumstances of the moment) exhort their 
readers to follow, or implore them to eschew, the example of 
Australia. 

The tendency of social and political developments in England 
to follow a course already mapped out in Australia is most easily 
perceived and most profitably studied over a fairly long period ; 
but sometimes it is strikingly apparent even in the detailed 
happenings of a single year. Consider, for example, some very 
recent happenings: in 1931 crisis and agitation and experiment 
in England seemed to follow with a positive slavishness the 
erratic course traced by Australia a few months previously. The 
very catch-cries which circulated in England— Equality of 
sacrifice,’ ‘ The people against the banks,’ ‘ No control of Parlia- 
ment by outside organisations,’ ‘ A national Government ’—were 
already the clipped and worn currency of political agitation in 
Australia. If the English did not achieve a ‘ national treaty ’ 
for the deflation of incomes all round, similar to the Premiers’ 
Plan in Australia, they at least discussed it. And before the end 
of the year, while the Government was cutting expenditure, the 
English banking authorities were working towards a plan of 
maintaining home prices at the expense of exchange parity, 
similar to the anti-deflationary policy upon which the Australian 
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banks had stumbled.! It is true that the English political crisis, 
when it occurred, moved more rapidly than the Australian, with 
the result that at the end of the year Mr. Lyons was able to call 
upon the Australian electorate to ‘ Follow Britain.’ But the 
Australian elections, delayed by Mr. Scullin’s temporary success 
in holding together a sort of Centre Party (and this success itself 
was due to the fact that the Australian Labour Party was more 
mature and experienced than the corresponding body in England), 
had already been prepared by a struggle within the Labour 
organisation, a secession, the dramatic elevation of the leader of 
Labour’s right wing into the position of national hero and leader— 
exactly the same order of phenomena as preceded the victory 
of the National Government in England. From time to time 
during 1931 sections of the English Press raised the cry ‘ Follow 
Australia’; and really it would almost appear that in the end 
English democracy did follow ! 

The adulation of English Conservatives, it must be confessed, 
is a new and strange experience for Australian-democracy, which 
for half a century has been frowned upon, and frequently lectured, 
for its dangerous radicalism. But why should England’s solid 
respectability worry its head about these slightly dissipated 
‘Colonials’? English capitalists, of course, had put quite a lot 
of money on the Australian horse, and were naturally nervous of 
the vagaries of its dashing but erratic rider. But this was not all, 
Conservatives who grumbled about Australia’s Socialism, ardent 
Radicals who imagined that the Australians had created a 
‘ working man’s paradise,’ and students and publicists with no 
political axe to grind, all exhibited the same disposition, conscious 
or unconscious, to see in the Australian mirror a reflected image of 
England's social and political future. How shall we explain this 
tendency ? When we consider in turn three separate but related 
topics—the establishment of political democracy, the social ideal 
for which the new democracy struggled, and the political instru- 
ment which it forged for the struggle—we shall see very clearly 
that, for the last half-century, the social and political history of 
Australia has contained many striking anticipations of the social 
and political history of England. 

In establishing a complete political democracy England 
followed slowly in the wake of Australia. Five of the six Australian 
Colonies had a democratic suffrage as early as the fifties of last 
century. Vote by ballot was established in Victoria in 1858: its 
English champions frequently referred to it as the Victorian ballot 
or the Australian ballot, but they did not win it until 1872—after 
it had been rejected twenty-eight times by the House of Lords. 
The principle of payment of members was definitely established 


1 Cf. D. B. Copland, What have the Banks Done ? (Sydney, 1931). 
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in Victoria in 1878; British democracy had to fight for it for 
another generation. The women of South Australia were granted 
the vote in 1895 ; English women did not win it until after the 
war. The contingent or alternative vote (which some British 
Liberals have recently advocated as a rather poor alternative 
to proportional representation) was first adopted in Queensland 
in 1892. In 1896 Tasmania adopted for its urban population a 
modified version of the Hare system of proportional representa~- 
tion. All these measures, except the last, were quickly copied by 
the other Australian Colonies, with the result that Australia was 
a model arithmetocracy while England was still drifting on the 
waters of a strangely flattened and sluggish Niagara. Indeed, so 
far was Australian democracy in the van that quite early in the 
twentieth century it was already a little weary of blessings for 
which English democracy was still passionately contending! At 
the very time when English suffragettes were claiming for every 
adult citizen the right to vote, considerable sections of the enfran- 
chised Australians were finding the vote, if not a burden, at 
least a bore. Queensland, at any rate, thought it desirable in 
1915 to make voting compulsory. Democrats of the John Stuart 
Mill brand (there were many of them in Australia) who formerly 
had sought safeguards against the tyranny of the majority began 
now to be alarmed at the indifference of the majority. In 1927 
voting was made compulsory for Commonwealth elections. At 
this time there were still ‘ passive citizens’ in Great Britain ; 
the disfranchised young women, even if they did not demand the 
vote with the passion of their mothers and elder sisters, were never- 
theless expecting an active share in their country’s freedom. But 
in Australia voters were being forced (by moderate fines) to be free. 

When we turn to consider the social ideal for which the new 
democracy has struggled, we perceive at once that Australia is 
again in the lead and that England is following her. What use 
have the newly enfranchised classes made of their power ? What 
have they wanted? Generally speaking, they have wanted 
Socialism—of a sort. ‘ Socialism in our time,’ which is to-day 
the slogan of the Independent Labour Party in Great Britain, was 
more than forty years ago the motto of the Queensland Worker. 
But, despite the Marxian erudition and proletarian enthusiasm 
of the zealots, the masses of Australia have not cared very much 
for theory ; their Socialism has been rather a desire for very 
tangible blessings which, to the super-orthodox, might appear 
to be positively harmful palliatives. Hence there has been 
created Australia’s famous ‘ Socialisme sans doctrines,’ to which, 
more than anything else, she owes her reputation for sociological 
pioneering. It is obviously impossible to undertake in a few 
paragraphs a comparative study of Australian and English 
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Socialist legislation—this would be a very promising theme for 
a doctorial thesis. But it will not be difficult to illustrate the 
main tendencies of Australia’s practical Socialism, and to under- 
line in passing the familiar process by which Australian democracy 
has achieved swiftly and simply the sort of legislation which later, 
and in a more complicated form, has been accepted in Great 
Britain. 

To Australia’s democratic politicians and to the mass of her 
people Socialism has meant chiefly two things—State intervention 
in industry, and the use of political power to improve the material 
position of the poorer classes. As long ago as the sixties of last 
century Victoria turned aside from that Cobdenism which was 
still the orthodox creed of English democracy. She was converted 
by the journalisn of David Syme. ‘I never could see any virtue 
in laissez-faire,’ he wrote. ‘ It is simply an excuse for incapacity 
and inertia in affairs of State. It is just what the company- 
promoter, the card-sharper, the wife-beater, and the burglar 
would like—to be left alone. It can only lead to national disaster 
and social degradation when carried out by any community.’ 
During the last three decades of the nineteenth century the 
Victorians confidently expected that they would convert the rest 
of Australia to their gospel of Protection, and during the first 
three decades of the twentieth century—from the days of Mr. 
Deakin to the days of Mr. Bruce—the Australians made spasmodic 
efforts to convert the English to the same gospel. They believe 
that they have succeeded at last. But fiscal protection has 
become in Australia so much a matter of course that the people 
hardly realise that it is a form of State intervention in industry. 
And, indeed, it is upon other more positive methods of interven- 
tion—particularly the method of public ownership, the possession 
and operation by the State of railways, water supply and irrigation 
channels, coal mines and electricity systems, even of fishing 
fleets and butcheries and various manufacturing businesses— 
that the attention of observers has been focussed. ‘. . . Things 
have gone too far,’ reported the British Economic Mission in 1929, 
‘ for us to discuss to-day such matters as the construction of rail- 
ways or works for the conservation and distribution of water by 
private enterprise. But a very wide field remains open which 
Australian Governments have, to a great extent, entered, and here 
we think that these Governments would be wise to go no further.’ * 
But was not the Government of Great Britain entering this very 
field? ‘ The end of laissez-faire’ may have come earlier and more 
suddenly in Australia ; but Mr. Keynes had already announced 
its advent in England.® 


® Report of the British Economic Mission (Canberra, 1929), p. 9. 
? So also had Dicey a generation earlier. 
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In redressing economic inequalities by taxation and the pro- 
vision of social services England once again has followed a path 
which, to Australians, was already very familiar. Education is 
a good example. As early as 1867 New South Wales had accepted 
the principle that the State must provide for its children an ade- 
quate ‘ primary ’ education which was to be free, compulsory, and 
secular. In England, Forster’s Act of 1870, although it brought a 
school to every district, was far less advanced than the New South 
Wales Act. Compulsion was not fully established until 1880, 
and it was not until the early ‘nineties that primary education 
became universally free. And when in 1902 the Parliament of 
Great Britain definitely laid the foundations of its modern system 
of public education, both primary and secondary, it was quite 
obviously influenced by an Australasian example; for the 
Education Act of 1902 was inspired by a Fabian tract (tract 
No. 106, The Education Muddle and the Way Out), and this tract 
was written by Mr. W. P. Reeves, who had had direct experience in 
New Zealand of that ‘ way out ’ which he urged upon the English. 

There is, however, a much simpler method than the provision 
of specific social services for redressing the economic balance in 
favour of the under-dog: this is the method of direct money 
payments by the State out of taxation. In 1898 New Zealand 
established a scheme of old age pensions—7s. a week, paid by 
the Government to all persons over sixty-five years of age who 
were in receipt of less than £52 a year. By 1901 New South Wales 
had adopted a similar system ; in the same year Victoria sent a 
commission of investigation to New Zealand ; and within a few 
years a rather more generous scale of payments had been estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth Parliament over the length and 
breadth of the country. Maternity payments soon followed. 
And since 1927 child endowment has been established in New 
South Wales. The principle underlying these payments is obvious 
— it is the socialistic principle of ‘ To each according to his needs.’ 
The same principle has received recognition in the wage-fixing 
tribunals of Australia. In Great Britain the Independent Labour 
Party to-day is demanding a national minimum wage, and the 
demand is thought by many people to be an impossible one ; 
but in Victoria an Act of 1896 set up Wages Boards whose function 
it was to fix a minimum wage in sweated industries, and in 1900 
the Wages Boards were extended to all industries. The minimum 
which they fix is, indeed, a minimum for the particular industry. 
But in most of the States, and in those industries which fall under 


4 Cf. E. Halévy, A History of the English People, 1895-1906, pp. 199-202, 
and Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw (Constable), p. 260. Shaw describes Reeves 
as ‘a shining light of the Fabian Ministry which set our variety of Socialism on 
foot there.’ 
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Commonwealth jurisdiction, there is a living wage, or basic wage, 
fixed by Arbitration Courts, which exist to substitute social 
control for the ‘ higgling of the market,’ and to annex industry 
as ‘ a new province for law and order.’ This basic wage is ‘ sacro- 
sanct.’ The community has in effect pledged itself to recognise 
and.to satisfy in every worker the needs of ‘ a human being in a 
civilised country.’ In certain respects (for example, in social 
insurance) the reforming legislation of Great Britain has out- 
distanced that of Australia ; it is nevertheless true that Australia 
led the way in accepting the socialistic principle of payment 
according to needs, and is still considerably ahead in its attempts 
to put this principle into practice. 

It is unnecessary to illustrate further Australia’s priority in 
socialistic legislation, and the tendency in English legislation to ° 
follow a similar course ; the reader is doubtless feeling that he 
has already been too much bombarded with fact. But the 
third topic which I wish to consider—the political organisation 
which the newly enfranchised classes adopted for the achievement 
of their social objective—is a topic easier to expound, and also of 
even greater intrinsic importance. For it involves nothing less 
than the future destiny of the parliamentary institutions which 
we have inherited. Is working-class political organisation likely 
in the long run to be consistent with self-government, as the 
British peoples have come to understand it? Or is modern 
proletarian democracy destined to prove itself akin to its proto- 
types of former centuries, and to produce—what ancient and 
medieval thinkers assumed a democracy always must produce, 
either directly or by a reaction—a tyranny ?® The mere framing 
of such a question may seem fantastic, almost indecent, to 
English readers. But the question is asked soberly and in cold 
blood. After all, we in Australia have had a fuller and more 
varied experience of Labour politics, and should be in a better 
position for observing their long-range tendencies. Recently we 
have been able to observe at close hand a Labour Government in 
New South Wales which took up an ‘irreconcilable’ position 
against both the conventions and the law of the Constitution, 
and which provoked a semi-Fascist reaction (the ‘ New Guard ’) 
equally unconstitutional in tendency. We are able to consider this 
interesting development in the perspective of two generations of 
crowded political experience. For the Labour Party in Australia 
did not, like the English party, waste very much time in modest 
beginnings. It was founded in New South Wales in 1890 and 
captured thirty-six seats in the elections of 1891 ; it held office 
for a short period in Queensland in 1899; it gave the Common- 


5 Needless to say, the word ‘ tyranny’ is not used abusively, but in its old 
precise sense. 
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wealth a Ministry in 1904. In short, it was a dominating 
power in Australian politics almost from the day of its founda- 
tion. 

The English seemed in 1931 to be taken completely by surprise 
when the Labour Government split into two halves, and its most 
prominent members were accepted by a Conservative Opposition 
as leaders of a ‘national ’—the original Australian label was 
‘nationalist "—Government. At least, there was not a single 
suggestion early in the year that Mr. Snowden, before he became 
a peer, would broadcast to the nation denunciations of the party 
to whose making he had given his life ; nor did anybody so much 
as dream that within a twelvemonth Mr. MacDonald, with Mr. 
Baldwin as his lieutenant, would be facing a diminished Labour 
Party led by Mr. Lansbury. But things like these, an Australian 
would have said, were bound, sooner or later, to happen. The 
split, or the purge, involving frequently the acceptance by the 
anti-Socialist forces of the leadership of Labour’s disillusioned 
pioneers, had long since been recognised in Australia as a recur- 
ring, almost a predictable, phenomenon in Labour politics. The 
Commonwealth has been in existence only thirty-three years,’ but 
three of its ten Prime Ministers—Cook, Hughes, and Lyons— 
have been expelled or seceding graduates of the Labour Party. 
The date of Cook’s secession lies far back in the eighteen-nineties ; 
and indeed even in the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
logic of the Labour movement in politics had been demonstrated 
in New South Wales with sufficient clearness. There was from 
the very beginning a conflict between two irreconcilable principles. 
The old British principle, clearly enunciated by Burke and 
Blackstone, and very well suited to a limited oligarchy in agree- 
ment about essentials, had insisted that the member of Parliament 
was not a delegate, but a national representative, free to follow 
his own reason and conscience and to adapt himself as he thought 
fit to circumstances. The new principle, belonging to an age in 
which there was no general agreement to maintain the existing 
social structure, but rather a determination on the part of an 
organised class to overthrow or modify that structure in its own 
interest (or, as it believed, in the common interest), insisted that 
the member of Parliament was a delegate, an instrument of the 
will of the class which had chosen him. 

According to this new theory, the Labour movement as a 
whole is supreme over every member, however eminent. But the 
attempt to maintain this theory in detail and in changing circum- 
stances has from the very start caused bitter conflict. In 1891 
the new Parliamentary Party of New South Wales adopted a 
pledge binding its members to vote in the House ‘ as a majority 
of the party sitting in caucus has determined.’ Six members of 
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the party immediately refused the pledge, and thereby forfeited 
theirmembership. In 1893 the conference of the Labour Electoral 
League—an extra-parliamentary organisation composed chiefly 
of trade unionists—imposed a more stringent pledge which had 
the effect of transferring the supremacy already asserted by the 
caucus to the conference itself. This time the whole Parliamen- 
tary Party revolted, and its leader, Joseph Cook, complained 
‘That the pledge destroyed the representative character of a 
member and abrogated the electoral privileges of a constituency.’ 
Within a year Cook had been rewarded for his revolt by office 
in an anti-Socialist Ministry ; but the zealots who had led the 
attack on him, Watson and Hughes, were by then already well 
on their way to political power. Both of them became later 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth. Thus early in its history 
the Labour movement proved that it contained within itself a 
system of personal compensations and rewards—compensation in 
the opposing ranks for the rebellious leader, provided he timed 
judiciously his revolt against Labour discipline ; reward within 
the movement for the heresy hunter, who stepped easily into the 
shoes of the expelled heretic—until such time as he should 
become (in all probability) a heretic himself. The movement, 
naturally, is well aware of the opportunities which it offers to 
personal ambition ; it suspects its leaders, and subjects them to 
a niggling oversight, rather like that which the Italian republics 
inflicted upon their condottieri. This suspicious oversight (in 
modern Australia as in medieval Italy) aggravates the very evil 
which it is designed to cure. Each individual revolt against the 
supremacy of ‘ the party will’ seems to prove the necessity for 
a more stringent control; but the tightening of control itself 
becomes a cause of new revolts. 

But how are we to explain this persistent divergence between 
the will of the whole movement and the wills of its parliamentary 
leaders? This is the fundamental question. The extra-parlia- 
mentary spokesmen of the movement denounce the treachery 
of Labour politicians—their ambition, their lack of zeal, their 
susceptibility to the ‘aristocratic embrace,’ or its Australian 
equivalent. No doubt there is a certain amount of truth in these 
accusations. But purely personal explanations are surely 
insufficient. Perhaps we should ask first, Who speaks for this 
‘movement ’ against which politicians rebel? In Australia the 
authoritative voice of the movement is the executive appointed 
by the Labour Conference. That is to say, it is the faction, the 
small clique of intriguers and resolute fighters, which emerges 
victorious from the bitter, almost sectarian, battles fought in the 
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® Cf. V. S. Childe, How Labour Governs (London, 1923), chaps. i.—iii. 
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trades halls.” These battles, however, are very different from 
the battles which politicians fight in Parliament. The realities 
which surround the Labour M.P. are different from those which 
press themselves upon the party executive. The former knows 
that he cannot (except he has the luck to represent a highly 
industrialised constituency) retain his seat unless he wins the 
support of non-unionist voters. The latter is chiefly concerned 
with maintaining its position at the Trades Hall. The former is 
forced to reckon with present political possibilities: the latter 
lives by affirming Socialist orthodoxy and an uncompromising 
demand for large reforms. In short, the movement outside 
Parliament tends to be dominated by an acute sense of class: its 
parliamentary members develop—sometimes even in their own 
despite—a sense of the State. 

In normal times, it is true, each type of Labour servant has 
some appreciation of the other’s point of view: the politician 
dare not get too far out of touch with the executive which has 
endorsed his candidature and may refuse to re-endorse it; the 
executive, after all, desires Labour victories at the elections and 
must pay some attention to the tactical recommendations of 
the Parliament men. Normally, therefore, there is compromise. 
But abnormal times come so very often! At the very least (for 
we need not speak of wars) they come with every trade depression. 
And then immediately there arises acute friction between poli- 
ticians and Executive, between the individual will and the party 
will, between the Labour Minister and the Labour ‘ movement.’ 
The movement demands with added urgency the fulfilment of its 
programme, for is not the present suffering a condemnation of the 
actual ordering of society? But the Minister is preoccupied in 
trying to save the existing society, imperfect though it is. The 
movement grows uncompromising, the Minister thinks himself 
forced to compromise: the movement goes to the left, the 
Minister moves to the right ; the movement retires further into 
its class shell, the Minister seeks to throw himself upon the 
nation. In the end there is open warfare—secessions, splits, 
purges, heresy hunts. The movement disgorges its politicians by 
the score. 

There is, however, an alternative. The parliamentary Labour 
leader may not try to resist. His consciousness of class may be 
stronger than his sense of the State. He may go left with the 
movement and make a pact with the Executive. This is what 
Mr. Lang did in New South Wales in 1931-32. In doing it he 
won a power which no other Australian Premier has ever possessed. 


* This sentence certainly does not exaggerate the fierceness of factions fighting 
in the Sydney Trades Hall during the last ten years: the struggle has been less 
intense in some other cities. 


— 
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His own followers, his own Ministers, became his slaves: Parlia- 
ment became a machine for ratifying the decrees which Mr. Lang, 
after consultation with the Labour chieftains outside Parliament, 
presented to it. Mr. Lang, bayed about and baited by enemies 
on every hand, was nevertheless fashioning a dictatorship of the 
proletariat : the bourgeois classes, with their ‘ New Guard,’ were 
forging a Fascist reaction. The inherited British constitu- 
tionalism was breaking up. These symptoms would have been 
familiar to Aristotle or Machiavelli: democracy, they would have 
said, was already pregnant with tyranny. 

It may not be out of place to recall the explanations given by 
the old political scientists of this transition from democracy to 
tyranny. To Plato the transition is a degeneration: his con- 
ception is predominantly ethical ; to him ‘ A city under a tyrant 
is supremely wicked.’ Nevertheless, he pays some attention to 
the actual processes and the immediate causes of the degeneration. 
He assumes that, even under a régime of democratic liberty, old 
inequalities of wealth will continue or new ones will arise; the 
popular leaders will seek to satisfy the masses by taking the 
‘honey’ from the rich and giving it to the poor; the rich, in 
their attempts to defend themselves, will begin to form an 
oligarchical party. But oligarchy is to a democracy its bitterest 
foe, and the people in their turn will resist by concentrating their 
power in a single champion. ‘ Are not the people,’ asks Plato, 
“wont always to set someone, in a conspicuous manner, over 
themselves, and to cherish him and greatly increase his power ?’ 
Aristotle develops further this suggestion of Plato: tyranny 
grows out of economic inequality, whether existing under a 
political oligarchy or a democracy. ‘ A tyrant is chosen from the 
people to be their protector against the notables. . . . History 
shows that almost all tyrants have been demagogues, who gained 
the favour of the people by their accusation of the notables.’ 
Machiavelli found Aristotle’s diagnosis in no way inconsistent 
with the experience of the Italian republics whose history he 
knew so well. To him tyranny was the product of class conflict 
—the assault of the poorer classes (aided sometimes by a split 
within the popolo grasso and the leadership of an ambitious 
notable) against their economic masters. A free commonwealth, 
he insists repeatedly in his Discourses, must in the end always be 
wrecked by economic inequality ; for inequality breeds sectional 
interests, these create political aggressions and resistances, and 
the contesting forces are driven to employ extraordinary methods 
which bring about the downfall of the Constitution.® 

No doubt there are important differences between our repre- 


® Plato, The Republic, Books VIII. and IX.; Aristotle, Politics, Book V., 
chap. x.; Machiavelli, Discorsi, Book I., chaps. xvi., xvii., xxxvii., xl., lv. 
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sentative democracies and the little republics of Greece and Italy ; 
yet—so at least the present writer believes—Sydney to-day is 
experiencing the operation of forces essentially similar to those 
which Aristotle had studied in the Greek democracies and 
Machiavelli had expounded in his Florentine Histories. To be 
sure, there are also at work forces of a contrary nature which to a 
very great degree are peculiar to British traditions. One of these 
counter-forces is the old-established habit by which the established 
¢lasses of England have opened their ranks to newcomers and 
imposed upon them their standards. Thus there is a constant 
tendency for an attacking class to lose impetus as its leaders and 
its front ranks fight their way to a position—where they are 
content no longer to fight. Again, British constitutionalism is 
perfectly in harmony with this flexible social technique. Ever 
since the seventeenth century the English have had a horror of 
the ‘ irreconcilables ’ of sect and class, and the despotisms which 
they are driven to desire. The law and custom of the Constitu- 
tion might seem almost to have been designed with special intent 
to close the path to these sectional despotisms. The old contend- 
ing elements of prerogative and privilege, harmonised by the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the rule of law, have hitherto 
been elastic enough to serve the needs of a changing social 
structure, and to absorb new classes in the active citizenship 
of a national commonwealth. But is there a limit to this power 
of absorption ? Will proletarian democracy prove itself in the 
end an indigestible element ? Or (to frame the question as it 
would present itscif to one who was a Labour man and a Marxist 
first and an English constitutionalist second), will the British 
Constitution prove itself an indigestible element? Is the class 
struggle waged by Labour against Capital reconcilable with the 
old tradition of parliamentary government ? The present writer 
would hazard this forecast for Australia : the old institutions and 
conventions will continue to win the allegiance of the people,® on 
condition that there are successful economic and social adjust- 
ments which remove the bitterness of insecurity, mitigate the 
clamorous contrasts between the ‘ two nations’ of rich and poor, 
and make it possible for the masses of Labour to feel that they have 
a real interest and membership in the national commonwealth. 
If, on the other hand, existing leadership can provide nothing but 
recurrent crises, unemployment, uncertainty and privation, the 
working class will easily learn to despise constitutionalism as a 
flimsy and pretentious idol of the capitalists, and will submit to, 
will even applaud, the emergence from the organised Labour 
movement of the machinery and the mentality of a dictatorship. 


® In the New South Wales election of 1932 the Lang party held only twenty- 
four seats—a dozen less than it gained by its first campaign in 1891. 
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At present we are concerned to show that dictatorship already 
exists in embryo within the Australian Labour movement. 
Whether or not it comes to successful birth depends upon circum- 
stances. But the embryo has been growing almost from the 
inception of the Labour Party. The rule of Mr. Lang was some- 
thing more than an accident of personal and temporary 
significance : it was, as has been shown, the logical culmination 
of tendencies clearly visible within the Labour movement as early 
as the nineties of last century. It is true that tendencies of an 
opposite nature are also visible. They are stronger in Great 
Britain than in Australia, but even in Australia they are powerful. 
We cannot say that despotism, although it is implied in the logic 
of the Australian Labour movement, is the only thing that is 
implied: Mr. Lang’s rule, with its anti-constitutional tendencies, 
was not exactly inevitable; it may not recur. But the forces 
making for its recurrence are certainly permanent ; it is simply a 
question of their comparative strength and of circumstances 
(chiefly of an economic character) which aid them or hinder them. 
In England the presence of the same forces is implied by con- 
troversies within the Labour movement as to its true character. 
What is its meaning as a class movement? Is it or is it not 
bound to Marxian dogma? Are its servants in Parliament 
national representatives, or are they the instruments of an 
‘infallible’ party will? 1° These are the very questions which 
were asked in Australia, and promptly answered, at the end of 
last century. The history of the Australian Labour Party has 
been comprised in the increasingly emphatic reaffirmation of 
these answers, and in the consequences of this reaffirmation. Of 
these consequences the most obvious and arresting one has 
hitherto been the party split, or purge, recurring with almost 
predictable regularity. One might perhaps measure the age and 
maturity of a Labour Party by the number of splits which it has 
experienced—just as one may measure the age of a felled tree by 
the number of concentric rings in its trunk. If we were to adopt 
this method of reckoning, we should have to confess that the 
British Labour Party is a very junior relation of its experienced 
Australian prototype. 


Are we, then, to conclude that Australia is, so to speak, a 
master in political science, and that England’s réle is that of the 
humble pupil ? Are we to imagine the conservative slow-witted 





10 Cf. the controversy between Mr. A. L. Rowse and others in the New 
Statesman, February 27 to March 19, 1932. Mr. Rowse explicitly claims for 
the will of the Labour movement a supremacy akin to that of the Catholic 
Church. 
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English standing aloof, waiting until the keen brains of the 
progressive Australians have elaborated new social theories and 
discovered new political expedients ? It would be very comfort- 
ing to our Australian vanity if we could believe this; and, to 
be sure, many Australians have believed it. To the confident 
Australian Radicals of a generation ago England was an ‘ un- 
progressive’ country, whereas Australia was already well advanced 
in the not very difficult achievement (neglected hitherto owing to 
the incredible stupidity and malice of aristocracies) of creating a 
regenerated society. But this was merely the natural and not 
unpleasing arrogance of youth. It is, we must now confess 
(although it may seem at first sight a reversal of the preceding 
argument), fallacious to look upon Australia as the originator 
and England as the imitator. Australia, as has been shown, does 
indeed deserve her reputation as a seed-bed of experiment. But 
the seeds have come from outside. It is their rapid growth in 
Australian soil which is remarkable. If we can justify this 
assertion, we shall have done something not merely to illuminate 
Australian history, but also to prove beyond question the value 
of Australian experience for the study and even the prediction of 
tendencies at work in English society. For we shall have shown 
that those Australian anticipations of English growth, which have 
been already noted, are not merely accidental, but that the 
growth itself is, from the root, English. 

Once again, it must be admitted that this inquiry is properly 
the subject of a full-dress historical study. To achieve a complete 
demonstration it would be necessary to examine the history 
of many statutes and regulations, to trace the lives of scores 
of politicians, journalists, university professors and popular 
agitators, to piece together bit by bit the relation between law and 
opinion in Australia, and to follow every possible clue connecting 
the public opinion of Australia with that of England. Never- 
theless, there is already lying about on the surface of recorded 
history sufficient evidence for practical proof of the argument. 
We shall give some illustrations relevant to the three topics before 
considered—the establishment of political democracy, the social 
policy pursued by this democracy, and its characteristic political 
instrument. 

How can Australia claim that she taught England the 
doctrine of one man one vote? It is true that she anticipated 
England in establishing the practice of it; but the phrase had 
been coined by Major Cartwright before the Napoleonic Wars. 
In the seventeenth century John Lilburne and Colonel Rainborow 
and ‘ Bedfordshire Man’ and ‘ Buffe Coate’ and other worthies 
who argued with Cromwell and Ireton had demanded manhood 


suffrage as a natural right of man and as the birthright of English- 
VoL. CXIV—No. 677 c* 
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men; in the early nineteenth century, when the example of 
France had awakened in Englishmen a distaste for natural 
rights, they were nevertheless taught by the Benthamites to 
demand, on the ground of utility, that every man should count 
for one and no man for more than one. And the Chartists, during 
the ‘thirties and early ‘forties, carried these arguments into the 
streets. And is it not a historical absurdity to speak of the 
‘ Australian ballot,’ when vote by ballot was one of the points of 
the Charter? Indeed, Chartist fervour, which disappeared so 
surprisingly in England after 1848 (or rather, which diffused itself 
in the pursuit of many separate causes), found its compensation 
in another hemisphere. In Australia it established its programme 
almost at a blow. The early democratisation of Australia, which 
followed the gold-rushes of the ‘fifties, was in truth a Chartist 
triumph. The triumph, it must be admitted, was not quite 
complete, and before it could be completed Australian opinion 
became subject to another English influence, that of John Stuart 
Mill. Votes for women and proportional representation, with 
which the Australians experimented towards the end of the 
century, were not the inventions of Australian thinkers; they 
were taken direct from the propaganda of Mill. And perhaps 
something else may be traced to Mill. For Mill had begun to 
fear the consequences of his own political atomism, and his 
distrust of the massed ‘ mediocrity ’ for whose emancipation his 
individualism had laboured supplied a very plausible argument 
to those interests in Australia which were determined to entrench 
themselves in Second Chambers. But can we even say that the 
survival of Second Chambers is the mark of an incomplete 
democracy ? For the present tendency in Australia is to make the 
abolition of Second Chambers conditional upon a direct vote of 
the people, and surely there is nothing more democratic than that ! 
Thus time has brought its revenge, and a device of unimpeach- 
able democratic orthodoxy (imported, as usual, from abroad) has 
become a means whereby the established order defends itself 
against the reforming ardour of an energetic minority. 

As for Australia’s ‘ Socialism without doctrines,’ the phrase 
is, strictly speaking, nonsense. All legislation, even the most 
empirical, implies a theory of some sort. The Australians had 
very simple ‘ doctrines ’ which they borrowed from the English. 
They believed in ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,’ and 
confused this ideal, in a manner which would have shocked 
Bentham, with a powerful notion of natural rights. They grasped 
the idea of utility, and they stood up for their rights, and early 


11 To be sure, they admitted a few exceptions to their principle—e.g., domestic 
servants. Not even the French Constitution of 1793 gave the vote to domestic 
servants. 
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in the second half of the nineteenth century they fused the two 
notions together in their conception of the State as ‘ a vast public 
utility whose duty it is to provide the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number . . . collective power at the service of indivi- 
dualistic rights.’12_ But what had they done with the Benthamite 
doctrine of laissez-faire? They had, of course, scrapped it, and 
there was no real reason why they should not do so. As M. 
Halévy has shown, it was never an essential part of Bentham’s 
system: Bentham himself demanded an omnipotent and un- 
flinching sovereign power which would crush sinister interests, 
and his disciples (particularly Chadwick) played a most important 
part in the creation of England’s efficient bureaucracy. Dicey 
long ago pointed out that there was a collectivism hidden in 
Benthamite individualism. And, similarly, there is to-day an 
individualism (with a strong Benthamite flavour) hidden in 
Australian Socialism. Speaking generally, Australian opinion 
even to-day has hardly got beyond the popularised teaching of 
John Stuart Mill. It is true that as early as the eighties of last 
century Australian professors were lecturing to their students on 
the ideas of T. H. Green, while a few Labour organisers were 
instructing working men in the system of Karl Marx, as expounded 
by Mr. Hyndman. Then there were the books of Blatchford and 
Bellamy, and a visit from Henry George, and a few copies of 
Fabian essays circulating among middle-class intellectuals. No 
doubt all these influences left some mark upon Australian opinion. 
But Australian statesmen would have stared if they had been 
questioned about that Neo-Hegelianism which English statesmen 
expounded in review articles **; Australian reformers did not, 
like the Fabians, develop an almost German reverence for bureau- 
cracy ; and the Australian public, in so far as it saw any need to 
justify by argument the collectivist legislation which it demanded, 
was content to quote at third hand from out-of-date English 
publicists. ‘A current of opinion,’ says Dicey, ‘may exert its 
greatest legislative influence just when its force is beginning to 
decline.’ * Australia has always rubbed along comfortably 
enough on last season’s intellectual fashions from overseas. 

But surely she can claim the credit of thinking out for herself 
specific socialistic measures? Did not the State undertake the 
responsibility of railway ownership in the ’fifties? But the 
Belgian Government had undertaken the same responsibility in 
the thirties. Was not Victoria an early rebel against Cobdenism ? 
But Germany had made a practical protest, with theory to back it, 


12 Australia, by W. K. Hancock (London, 1930), pp. 72-3. 
18 E.g., R. B. Haldane in the Contemporary Review, February 1895; of. 
Halévy, op. cit., pp. 139 et seq. 
A.V. Dicey, Law and Opinion, chap. ii. 
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some decades earlier. Moreover, the most fruitful period of State 
intervention in industry does not open in Australia until towards 
the close of the nineteenth century. And are the Australians, even 
then, so very bold in imagining new things ? Their experiments 
attracted perhaps a disproportionate amount of attention 
because they were undertaken by centralised State Governments : 
similar ventures undertaken by English municipalities passed 
almost unnoticed ; there were no spectacular municipal politics 
to attract the public gaze. Indeed, State intervention in industry 
is a general modern practice peculiar to no country ; it is chiefly 
the extent and the method of it which differ according to local 
circumstances. But did not Australians think out for themselves 
a legislative vindication of the Socialist formula, ‘ To each accord- 
ing to his needs’? Did not the device of old age pensions paid 
directly from the Treasury apply this principle in an original 
manner? Neither the Australians nor the New Zealanders, 
from whom they copied the experiment, can claim the credit of 
thinking it out for themselves. It had been advocated in England 
by Mr. R. P. Hookham in 1879 ; it had been advocated again by 
the warden of Toynbee Hall in 1883, in an article written for The 
Nineteenth Century : for many years it had been demanded with 
great persistence by Charles Booth, the statistician who had 
revealed to England the suffering of London’s ‘30 per cent. 
below subsistence level.’ This is indeed a very good example of 
the interplay of influences between Australasia and England ; for 
the democracies of the Pacific, with very little fuss and trouble, 
carried into effect the reform for which Booth had long been 
struggling, and Booth at once made use of their practical example 
in a redoubled effort to secure the adoption of his idea at 
home.35 

One illustration more must suffice. Of all the Australian 
experiments, industrial arbitration has probably attracted the 
greatest degree of attention, and indeed we have to admit that 
Mr. Justice Higgins’s exposition of the theory underlying it was a 
definite contribution to politics considered as an applied science. 
But not even industrial arbitration originated in Australia: like 
so much else, it was borrowed by the Australians and carried 
by them to its logical conclusion. Dicey, after discussing the 
Conciliation Acts passed in Great Britain in 1867 and 1897, 
remarks that they embody a principle which, for its complete 
realisation, demands compulsion.1® Mr. W. P. Reeves, who, as 
the author of the New Zealand Act of 1894 (the model of the later 
Australian legislation) has the best possible right to express an 
opinion, insists that the New Zealanders and the Australians 





15 See Halévy, op. cit., pp. 234-5, and notes. 
16 Dicey, op. cit., viii., § 3. 
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simply went ‘a step further than experimentalists elsewhere. 
They added compulsion. Not only in England, but also in France 
and Germany and many of the American States, there had been 
numerous experiments in industrial arbitration without com- 
pulsion. None of them had achieved very much. The attitude 
of the New Zealand reformers was, according to Reeves, ‘ Either 
do it thoroughly or let it alone.’ 1” This phrase expresses very 
well the tendency of a good deal of Australian social legislation. 
In idea it has generally been simple, unoriginal, and sometimes 
out of date; but in execution it has been swift and thorough. 
In Australia, as in England, collectivist ideas were prevalent, 
and collectivist legislation was frequent, before Labour had 
become a force in politics. In both countries the working classes 
as they awoke to political self-consciousness inherited the collec- 
tivist tendency, as interpreted for them by Socialist theory. It is 
this union between a class and an idea which has made the newest 
and most important movement in politics. And, for the comple- 
tion of our argument, we have to show that the potential effects 
of a class-conscious political organisation upon inherited British 
constitutionalism, although they manifested themselves so much 
more quickly in the precocious development of the Australian 
Labour Party, were nevertheless implied in the operation of forces 
which had already begun to affect profoundly the structure of 
British society and the methods of British politics. Once again, 
we shall suggest that the soil of Australia, so favourable to rapid 
growth, simply brought to an early maturity a plant which had 
been germinated and which was growing more slowly in England. 
But we must despair, in an essay which is already growing 
to an indecent length, of doing anything effective to turn the 
suggestion into a demonstration. The reader may be referred to 
the first volume of Ostrogorski’s brilliant study of Democracy and 
the Organisation of Political Parties, which, notwithstanding its 
exaggerations, does nevertheless contain the material for such a 
demonstration. Ostrogorski begins by tracing the breakdown of 
the old pre-industrial unity of ‘ society and the State fused into a 
single whole,’ of a ‘ political nation ’ in which aristocratic society 
and politics were aspects of a single life, and in which government 
was indistinguishably interwoven with the social hierarchies. 
The impact of the industrial revolution broke this eighteenth- 
century framework : it was too narrow to contain the expanding 
energies of the nation. The individual asserted himself against 
the established forms—in economic life, in religion, in literature, 
in social theory; simultaneously the hierarchical class structure 
of the eighteenth century was broken by the rush of individuals 
from one economic grouping to another, by the substitution of 
17 W. P. Reeves, State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, I1., 97. 
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innumerable changing economic relationships (the cash nexus) for 
the old stable subordinations. Politically, this upheaval of society 
expressed itself in the progressive enfranchisement of numbers by 
the Reform Acts, and in the separation of the State from the old 
aristocracy, which lost both its monopoly at Westminster and 
Whitehall and its control of local government. ‘ The State ceased 
to be a spirit pervading every manifestation of public and private 
life: its figure began to assume a distinct outline.’4* But the 
creation of a bureaucracy was not of itself sufficient to repair the 
old unity and restore an organic national life. The mass of 
enfranchised individual atoms had somehow to be incorporated 
in the political nation. The growing self-consciousness of the new 
middle classes had expressed itself in the organisation of the 
Reform agitation and the Free Trade agitation, and in 1868 this 
method of extra-constitutional organisation took permanent form. 
‘In that year Joseph Chamberlain and Schnadhorst founded 
‘Birmingham democracy,’ or—as Disraeli first christened the 
Birmingham Liberal organisation—the Caucus. Within a few 
years this organisation had covered the whole country. It sub- 
stituted itself for the old electoral organisations controlled by the 
whips, it undermined the old local leaderships of the predominant 
Liberal chieftains in the counties and boroughs, it opened the way 
of political agitation (if not of education) to a throng of new men 
—noisy, ambitious, and eager to push out of the way representa- 
tives who could not adapt themselves to the new climate in the 
constituencies. According to Ostrogorski, it is no accident that at 
this time foreign politics became matter for noisy disputation in 
the market-place.® And alreadyMr. Forster, the author of the 
Education Act, had been made the butt of the Nonconformist caucus 
of Bradford, which in effect claimed that his responsibility was to 
it and to the ‘ platform’ which it imposed upon him. In 1885-6 
the Newcastle caucus drove out of politics Joseph Cowen, a repre- 
sentative of the old type of independent Radical Democrat. 
* What the caucus wants,’ he said, ‘ is a political machine. I am 
aman, not a machine.’ Gladstone, by accepting the machine, by 
allowing himself to become the symbol of party orthodoxy, made 
his position in the Liberal movement an impregnable one. It was 
this union between a legendary name and a party organisation 
outside Parliament (a union already forming when Mr. Lang was 
still in knickerbockers) which prompted Ostrogorski to forecast 
‘a sort of popular Cesarism.’ Nor was it without significance that 
Chamberlain himself led the first large-scale revolt from the 
mechanical unity which he had played so large a part in creating. 

18 Ostrogorski, op. cit., I., p. 50. 

19 The ‘Caucus’ played a large part in whipping up popular excitement 
against the Turks (1876-7). 
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‘ From the inexorable orthodoxy of the party,’ comments Ostro- 
gorski, ‘. . . there is now no refuge but in open schism.’ *° 

No doubt it is easy to exaggerate these early tendencies of the 
new democracy. Moreover, these tendencies seemed to some 
extent to be spending their force: they were at work within an 
organisation which was predominantly middle class, and as the 
middle-class masses began to feel at home in the political com- 
munity to which they were newcomers, they were content to 
mitigate their early intransigence. The whips and the parliamen- 
tary leaders gained control of the Liberal caucus, and of the 
corresponding Conservative organisation. The old constitutional 
conventions had stretched themselves to absorb (though not 
without effort and an unpleasant distension) the first of the classes 
awakened by the nineteenth century to a conscious and fervent 
political activity. But a more difficult task lay ahead. In the 
‘eighties the Social Democratic Federation was propagating 
Marxism, splitting into sects, and attacking with equal fervour 
the capitalist enemy and its own heretics ; the Fabians began to 
work for another kind of Socialism ; the ‘ submerged 20 per cent.’ 
began to be conscious of its wrongs. In 1889 the dockers (thanks 
in the end to help from Australia) won their strike. That gave 
the new unionism its start. From 1890 direct attacks were made 
on the old political committee of the Trade Union Congress: in 
1893 the Independent Labour Party was born; in 1900 the 
Labour Representation Committee of the T.U.C.—that is to 
say, the modern Labour Party—was founded. A new class had 
become politically self-conscious, a class which was at the same 
time definite and clear-cut in structure, and also separated by a 
deep gulf (some said the gulf was unbridgable) from the classes 
which hitherto had comprised the political nation. Obviously, 
the absorption of this new class in active citzenship would be 
a more difficult matter than anything before attempted by 
England’s very flexible institutions and traditions. But a similar 
task had already been essayed on a smaller scale, and the necessary 
incidents of the whole process—the behaviour of extra-parlia- 
mentary party organisations, the strain which they imposed upon 
the established conventions, the reaction, or attempted reaction, 
of these conventions to that strain—had already become evident. 
The difference was one of scale and of degree. 

If the argument which is here only sketched can be sustained, 
it follows that Australia’s priority in emphasising some of the 
tendencies contained within the Labour movement, instructive 
though it may be to students of British politics, is an accident of 
place and circumstances rather than a peculiar and original 
contribution to political experience. The Australian Labour 


20 Op. cit., vol. i., part ii., chap. iii., passim. 
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movement, despite its apparent seniority, is but the natural 
product of economic and social changes originating in England— 
the impact of a class newly awakened to political consciousness 
upon a constitutional system which in the eighteenth century had 
been adapted to the needs and conventions of a restricted aristo- 
cracy, and in the nineteenth century had already been stretched 
and strained by the political advent of the industrial middle 
classes. 


Australia has been precocious and challenging in her political 
development, but this development has been prepared by changes 
in the social structure of England: she has won the reputation of 
being a pioneer of social experiment, but the philosophy of her 
pioneering has been a philosophy of Liberalism made in England. 
The present writer may perhaps be pardoned if he illustrates his 
argument from his personal experience. Recently, after con- 
versing for an hour (brilliantly, as he thought) with an erudite 
Russian, he found himself listening (with what feelings, let the 
reader guess) to the comment, ‘ But it is so dull talking to Aus- 
tralians. One has always read beforehand the books from which 
they get their ideas.’ To mention another bitter memory: there 
was many years ago on the Commonwealth index of prohibited 
literature, which is compiled by gentlemen of the Customs 
Department, a publication with the fierce and challenging title 
Zulum Zulum! Gort Shaki Zulum! To the present writer, 
these simple words had an irresistible, an infuriating fascination ; 
but he was unable to discover even the language of this book 
(was it a book ?) which doubtless was the source of guilty pleasure 
to scores of his English contemporaries. Indeed, the Australian 
community, in these latter days, is even content that books and 
periodicals, which carry the thought and imagination of men 
from one country to another, should be taxed exactly like chalk 
or cheese! Thought, really, is not very important. Modern 
thought is often difficult. Has not Australia a sound and practical 
educational system? It is action that counts ! 

And it is in action that Australia’s originality consists. This 
is the explanation of her reputation for pioneering. Fifty years 
ago, even twenty years ago, when Australia was acclaimed or 
denounced as the country of radical Socialism, it was a country 
where one could get things done. It was a country where gifted 
individuals could rise quickly to leadership, and where leaders 
could carry out sweeping programmes. Those who possessed 
ideas possessed something which had almost a monopoly value. 
They became, as it were, Solons and Numas—lawgivers to a rude 
community. There was not the gap between a theory and a 
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policy which was interposed, in England, by a complicated 
arrangement of class interests, a many-sided tradition, and 
competing social philosophies. The women of Australia and 
New Zealand did not have to break windows and chain them- 
selves to cathedral pews in order to win the vote: they meekly 
accepted it as a gift from radical idealists. ‘ Outside the temper- 
ance lodges,’ writes Mr. Reeves (and what he says of New Zealand 
is true of Australia), ‘ woman speakers were strange phenomena 
in the Colony, and when, in 1893, a few of them, under pressure 
from party managers, mustered up courage to mount the platform 
and make fluttering, half-audible little speeches, the audiences 
greeted them with the kindly curiosity and amused suspension of 
the critical faculties which are bestowed on clever children 
reciting poems at school gatherings.’?4_ ‘ Why should the com- 
munity refuse the franchise to its women, if the local Solons 
thought it good for them? There was little resistance in New 
Zealand, and the Australian Colonies followed New Zealand like a 
flock of sheep. 

The origin of compulsory arbitration is very similar. The 
capitalists, certainly, did not want it. They protested against 
this absurd scheme of ‘ idealist doctrinaires.’ They protested in 
vain. Yet they were not overcome by working-class resolution. 
The trade unionists ‘ neither conceived nor moulded it, but they 
accepted it.’22 Nor were there any signs of enthusiasm in the 
general community. The Bill was drafted in 1891; an election 
intervened, but there was little discussion of the measure in the 
constituencies. Yet it was carried in 1894. Things were so 
very easy for the ‘ idealist doctrinaires’! But were the authors 
of these measures rightly named by their opponents? There is 
no one so thoroughly practical as the reformer with a clear-cut 
social philosophy. His ideas quickly take legislative form, and 
his legislation may develop rapidly an elaborate regulative 
apparatus. It has been so in Australia. The legislators’ system 
seems to fill a void: through lack of strong external pressures 
and internal complexities of social and intellectual structure it 
imposes itself masterfully. Yet these pressures and complexities 
may appear later, exacting heavy payment for earlier triumphs. 
In a simple society it is dangerously easy to confuse the real 
difference between a moral and a legislative programme. The 
moral reformer cannot demand too much, but the lawgiver can 
demand too much ; the external world may not obey him, and if 
he is too far in advance of his own fellow-citizens they will not 
respond to his lead. 


21 W. P. Reeves, op. cit., vol. i., p. 113. 
22 Reeves, op. cit., vol. ii., 106. The Upper House twice deleted the com- 
pulsory clauses, but all its opposition could achieve was an almost negligible delay. 
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Australia’s radical lawgivers, nevertheless, have won a very 
large measure of success. The moderate majority of the Labour 
Party has always accepted their work ; the experienced leaders 
of the parties which resist Labour have also accepted it. It has 
become ‘ the settled policy of the country.’ It has (though the 
die-hards will never see it) become the sheet-anchor of a new 
Australian conservatism, attractive to the moderate, unadven- 
turous minds of the sober masses and their spokesmen in all the 
parties. It has become interwoven with a growing national 
consciousness. And, surely, it could not have received such 
widespread acceptance had it not been generally in tune with 
the demands of the Australian environment and the desires of 
the Australian people. Australia’s State Socialism invites a good 
deal of economic criticism, and gets it—the more of it the better ; 
but historically it is a necessary product of certain peculiar 
geographical conditions and the needs of an emigrant population 
in the industrial age. Distance, aridity, and an erratic alterna- 
tion of seasons imposed upon the State responsibilities which no 
voluntary associations could have performed. An urban concen- 
tration of population was the inevitable product of the country’s 
natural hostility to peasant settlers, aided by the rapid growth 
of a machine technique for agriculture. Nature, left to the 
tender mercies of the economists, might have produced in 
Australia a landed oligarchy lording it over a large urban prole- 
tariat, But democracy took a hand—the urban masses called 
upon the State to do them right. Their arguments, as we have 
seen, were those of English radicalism ; but, guided by a true 
instinct, they revived a majestic name charged with emotions 
and rich in traditions of which nineteenth-century radicalism was 
unaware. If their heads were full of tags from Mill and Hyndman 
and the Fabians, their hearts (though they did not know it) were 
in the sixteenth century with Latimer and Hales and Master 
Thomas Starkey: their ideal was the Tudor ideal of a Common- 


wealth. 
W. K. HANcockK, 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE MAKING 
A REPLY 


In the June number of The Nineteenth Century Mr. A. L. Rowse 
contributed a comprehensive attack on the National Govern- 
ment. A brief summary of his main contentions provides a 
convenient illustration of the partisan mind. His first point 
is that coalitions are always bad, that the particular coalition 
of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin is ‘ patriarchal, and all for 
standing still,’ and therefore particularly bad, and that the 
immediate need is for a party based on principle. Two quotations 
from Burke are inevitably utilised to strengthen his main case. 
He states categorically that the-Liberal Party will never again 
play a decisive or independent part in British politics, and 
finally pins his hopes on certain heart-searchings and policy 
committees that are to be found in the Labour Party and the 
possible emergence of a new leadership from its ranks. The 
second line of attack is on foreign policy. Here he roundly 
condemns the attitude of the Government towards Russia, 
Japan, Ireland, and Germany as one inspired by a ‘ vain desire 
for publicity and popularity.’ Thirdly, with an ambiguously 
approving glance at Mr. Keynes, he is unable to see any clear 
definition of policy on such questions as the debts, gold, and 
credit policy. Fourthly, with quotations from the Liberal 
Economist, he expresses strong disapproval of Ottawa as having 
had the effect of raising world tariffs. Lastly, he deplores 
certain cuts in the social services, and most particularly the 
abolition of the housing subsidy. 

This summary omits a mass of highly controversial and some 
inaccurate statements. It is, for example, quite untrue to say 
that the Government accepted Mussolini’s plan, when it took weeks 
of joint negotiation between four Powers to produce an agreed 
manifesto ; it is quite untrue to say that the idea of a National 
Building (presumably Housing is meant) Corporation does not 
interest the Government when a select committee is set up im- 
mediately to examine it ; it is untrue to say that the Government 
stated they could restore industrial prosperity by means of tariffs, 
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It is demonstrably unfair not to mention the efforts of the Prime 
Minister to save the Disarmament Conference, to secure the good- 
will of America, and to initiate a World Economic Conference. 
It is one-sided not to mention the achievements of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Transport either positively or negatively. 
Thus it would be possible to continue in analysis. But it is not 
the detailed attack on points of policy that matters most ; it is 
always difficult to straitjacket the world into a framework of 
dogmatic ideas. Mr. Rowse must fail in such an attempt, as 
others have failed before him. 

The issues before this country are surely more fundamental. 
The case for a National Government is as strong in 1933 as it was 
in 1931. The breakdown of the party system as it has operated 
since the war is the crux of the problem. The immediate occasion 
was the ineptitude of a particular Government in face of a special 
crisis, but the electorate expressed its utter boredom with parties 
of all kinds far more than its considered appreciation of the 
National Government. Moreover, it continues to do so except 
where the people forget that a by-election is taking place. Other 
countries are trying a variety of experiments to cope with this 
same trouble ; but Mr. Rowse asks us to return again to the good 
old party system, and with no safeguards. This is to misunder- 
stand the temper of the people and to avoid facing the realities 
of a changing economic and political world. The technique of 
government is clearly out of date, and whatever party is at the 
wheel, the engine is unable to get up steam. There is a physical 
limit to the attempt to breathe new life into old parties, and the 
electorate has nearly reached that limit. In other countries resort 
has been made to physical violence or sudden dictatorships. 
It is hoped by all those who care for the essentials of democracy 
that England will show an alternative method of approach. 
Are there signs that such a method is being tried ? 

The first step was taken when a National Government was 
elected. A new spirit was brought into the political atmosphere, 
and it enabled us to achieve a measure of financial sanitation 
with no appreciable opposition. A second step was taken with 
the appointment of a Tariff Advisory Committee, composed of 
three distinguished men, which safeguarded us from the usual 
log-rolling which accompanies the framing of a tariff policy. The 
next important measure was the decision to implement the 
Agricultural Marketing Act in several directions. With this 
degree of control over imports and home production it became 
possible to negotiate with the Dominions, to conclude a series of 
commercial treaties with countries closely allied to us by com- 
plementary trade, and to enter a World Conference as a national 
entity. Those who demand political certainties must expect a 
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dusty answer ; but there are the elements of a plan unfolding in 
this policy, and those who attack it must do so on principle. 
Neither the record nor the programme of any party entitles it to 
attack this policy. The facts will explain. 

For many years in England there have been Conservative 
Free Traders, while the Socialist Party has been alternately split 
or professed a dignified unconcern with the dilemma. Even the 
purity of the Liberal Party was sullied and Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Ernest Simon became renegades. Meanwhile, the people was 
not led. The hopeless confusion of mind in the Socialist Cabinet 
rendered the Imperial Conference of 1929 sterile ; hence Ottawa, 
hence the Tariff Advisory Committee. The Socialist Government 
introduced an excellent Marketing Act, but was unable to imple- 
ment it because its ranks were divided on the principle of con- 
trolling imports. A Conservative Government usually attempts 
to be re-elected on the strength of its past achievements, and 
actually comes into power through a swing back from some radical 
experiments tried by its opponents. A Socialist Government 
usually promises hopefully and seizes the imagination of the 
people in contrast to the slowness and clumsiness of its opponents. 
Sooner or later it becomes ee by the complex of its promises 
and the hard facts. 

The country wants an organic, long-term, constructive 
programme ; but such a programme is useless for the auction of 
votes, because it requires careful explanation, involving the dis- 
cussion of hard, unpleasant facts. Hence the post-war years have 
been characterised by patchwork measures with anything but 
beneficial results to the nation as a whole. The only hope, there- 
fore, at the present moment is the preparation of a long-term 
constructive programme and the preparation of public opinion 
to accept it. It so happens that the need for such an effort is felt 
by elements in all parties, and since the formation of the National 
Government there have sprung up quite independently a number 
of unofficial groups freed from the deadening hand of party 
organisation. In direct contrast to the boredom with parties is 
the lively interest in the stuff of politics. It remains to find the 
appropriate means of canalising these efforts and setting the 
country on a positive line of action once again. To achieve this 
result within the confines of political democracy is the task of the 
new generation. There is no obvious reason why such a task 
should fail, but it will demand a determined and conscious effort, 
a new mental attitude towards government, a more scientific 
frame of mind in the leaders of public opinion. Given these 
essentials, there is presented to us something far more fascinating 
and exciting than self-exhibitionism on the public platform or 
weary reiteration of half-truths dictated by party headquarters. 
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The prospect becomes entirely different. A free democracy 
implies that progress will spring from individual initiative, 
imagination and character, and rest on the consent of the 
governed. But, since such luxuries demand eternal vigilance, 
there must exist within the community, among the workshops of 
democracy, the necessary organs for discussing and under- 
standing the subject-matter and stuff of politics and economics, 
The alternative to some such method means that a few people 
will be thrown back on party allegiances and obsolete, unimagina- 
tive central offices. Furthermore, a recrudescence of party ideas 
will give impetus to the formation of groups pursuing narrow and 
reactionary aims. This would mean that the stage is set for a 
return to the parties of extremism or reaction, The considera- 
tions to be taken into account in formulating an industrial or 
national policy and the difficulties involved in carrying out such 
a policy have become so numerous and complicated that there is 
a real danger that industries and Governments may blunder into 
one another and founder. 

It was earlier mentioned that the various decisions taken by 
the National Government in regard to the Tariff Advisory Com- 
mittee, Ottawa, and the new commercial treaties and agricultural 
policy formed part of a plan. Perhaps that is an over-statement. 
Though they may be consistent with one another, they are for 
the most part short-range decisions, Far more research than 
exists to-day, more uniform statistics, new organs of government 
are all required, and are the indispensable preliminaries of a 
considered commercial policy. This leads in turn to the con- 
sideration of our industrial organisation, with its ancillaries of 
finance and utilities and the close connexion of the latter with 
local government. What sort of policy has the Government in 
mind in the case of steel, cotton, and building? It may use the 
lever of the Tariff Advisory Committee to force some reorganisa- 
tion in the steel industry—and that is no easy matter ; but what 
sort of lever, short of commissioners, can it utilise to lift Lanca- 
shire out of its bog, how can costs be cut in the building industry 
so that housing can once more stand on its own economic legs, 
how can the country be safeguarded against the disastrous 
burdens that Dr. Addison’s subsidy policy cast on its back for 
generations to come ? 

An easy transition from industrial organisation compels fresh 
thinking on employment and social policy and local government. 
It is comparatively simple to distribute praise or blame for 
specific acts in social policy; it is immensely difficult to say 
what the precise function of local government should be in the 
next ten years. The fact is that local government originated 
because the central Government, owing to poor communications 
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and ineffective machinery, was quite unable to undertake the 
details of provincial administration. This reason has passed 
away. New areas are needed for most of the trading services, 
and the Government threatens to remove public assistance to a 
national authority. And yet there are peculiar local needs which 
require special treatment, there is a positive value in variety and 
experiment, there are the important considerations that govern- 
ment must be acceptable, that local authorities are valuable 
training grounds for democracy, and that the preservation of 
local self-consciousness is vital to a community. Such con- 
siderations must weigh heavily in giving a balanced judgment on 
policies regarding employment, health and education, and town 
and country planning. The secret of political stability and 
efficiency in England has been our capacity to adapt old constitu- 
tional methods to new constitutional needs. There is a strong 
case at the moment in national government for a substantial 
measure of devolution on functional lines and in many directions ; 
there is an equally strong case for an inner Cabinet whose time is 
wholly devoted to an objective and comprehensive view of 
national policy. The relations between industry and the State 
need much closer definition, if freedom and responsibility are to be 
accorded industry. 

Perhaps enough has been said to suggest the lines of advance 
on which all those interested in creating a national organ of 
government might travel. It would need a separate article to 
describe the more immediate measures that are capable of 
enforcement, and which might afford the basis for a more com- 
plete scheme to be presented to the electorate as a long-term 
constructive policy for the next ten years. In the meantime, 
England needs a campaign of educational awakening to the facts. 
The responsibility for this lies heavy on teachers, voluntary 
organisations, the Press, the radio, and every leader of opinion. 
The one sterile and hopeless course is to fall back on parties 
as seminal bodies for creating a more harmonious social order. 

The first point that needs driving home to the people is 
that politics come after the facts. It is useless to look to Govern- 
ment for salvation, although it may well take a hand in initiating 
inquiries, providing reliable statistics, and at certain points 
sanctioning schemes. Industrial and agricultural statesmen 
are the supreme need of the hour. No Government department 
can possibly understand the problems of particular industries ; 
it therefore follows that every industry must create a compre- 
hensive government for itself and must endow its members with 
an industry approach to its own problems. The twin problems 
of over-capitalisation and redundancy which affect so many old 
industries, the quite new problems of marketing that affect all 
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industries, must be tackled from within, but the Government 
can stimulate them and create the atmosphere for reconstruction. 
With the exception of certain agricultural industries, the National 
Government has failed conspicuously in this respect. Here, 
then, is a field in which the major interests of the people are 
concerned and where an enormous amount of work can be done. 
But new mechanisms are required, and at some stage possibly 
new legislation. Parliament is quite unfitted to discuss anything 
more than the general principles of reorganisation ; it should then 
hand on responsibility to a series of industrial councils or chartered 
corporations to work out the details of a structure which is in 
step with modern scientific technique. Only when the utmost 
efficiency is developed in the industrial and agricultural economy 
can a national policy be framed which will give a lead to the world 
and induce the deliberate planning and direction of international 
trade. Our position as a world market gives us a unique potential 
influence over world economy: in the effort to establish that 
influence every person engaged in industry or agriculture has a 
functional part to play. Unfortunately he does not realise this 
except in very rare circumstances, but it is the task of statesman- 
ship to induce this awareness in every possible manner. Industry 
and agriculture are the two main national services on which 
government and social services and everything else ultimately 
rest. Russia and Italy have discovered their own peculiar 
devices for bringing home this fact to their countries : if we reject 
their devices—and we do—it is incumbent on us to discover our 
own methods. But it implies that a plan exists based on principle, 
comprehensible in its simpler forms by the people and capable in 
its details of execution by responsible leaders. This illustration 
is used to show how widely divorced the really urgent problems 
are from party politics and their vested interests. But the same 
considerations apply to every other economic and social problem. 
The present technique of solution is clumsy and out of date. 
The organisation of parties and the temper they generate stand 
on the highway taking toll of fresh advance, obstructionist and 
discredited. A new frame of mind is needed which will enable 
public opinion to appreciate and act upon expert advice in the 
establishment of a healthy economic order. 


KENNETH LINDSAY. 


BETTING AND THE PUBLIC 


THE result of five and a half centuries of legislation on betting, 
gaming, and lotteries has been to produce an illogical chaos which 
does little credit to the wisdom of Parliament. Lotteries in 
England are illegal, but a sweepstake the subscriptions to which 
amounted to {1,000,000 was condoned. Foreign lotteries are 
forbidden, but the provisions of the law so far as they related to 
the Irish sweepstake were openly flouted, and the most respect- 
able papers published the names of the successful lawbreakers. 
The religious are not free from censure in respect of the promotion 
of raffles; and a church is said to have been built from a prize 
in a sweepstake. Pecunia non olet. Totalisators are legal on a 
horse racecourse, and possibly legal elsewhere if conducted on a 
credit basis. On greyhound tracks they are illegal in England 
but legal in Scotland. Bookmakers may carry on their business 
anywhere by post or telephone provided that they trust their 
customers and do not meet them face to face. On a racecourse 
under the Racecourse Betting Control Board the bookmaker 
must have a ‘ place’ in which to conduct his business. On other 
courses he is immune provided that he does not have a ‘ place.’ 
An umbrella is probably permitted to him, but a tent or a shed 
is regarded as deleterious to public morals. The poor man or the 
man without credit must needs bet for cash ; but the law forbids 
him to do so except on the course. He derides the law, and the 
street bookmaker with his runner infests the alleys of large and 
small towns and has his agents in shops and factories and in most 
places where twenty or more workmen are gathered together. 
The police find themselves quite unable to cope with the traffic, 
and the prevalence of street betting leads to contempt for the law 
and occasionally to the corruption of the police. 

Scotland seems to be under the erroneous impression that 
ready-money betting is permitted in that country. The result 
is that money flows in readily both from Scot and Englishman. 
The offices in Scotland which conduct the business are raided 
annually and fines of {100 are imposed ; but this is an insignifi- 
cant administrative expense in a business which is so large that 
an indulgent Post Office provides a special van to deal with the 
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plunder. Newspapers vie with each other in announcing expen- 
sive prizes in competitions which, while involving a maximum of 
luck, call for just that minimum of skill which is necessary to keep 
within the law. Again the kindly Post Office assists, and the 
Secretary asserts that {3,000,000 was expended on postal orders 
and stamps in one year as entrance fees to newspaper competi- 
tions. Football does not escape. Ready-money betting on foot- 
ball is forbidden. The credit of the bettor, however, is not good, 
and the ingenious bookmaker surmounts the difficulty by requir- 
ing the bettor to send in the counterfoil of his postal order before 
the match and the order itself afterwards. 

It is little wonder that after these centuries of legislation 
Parliament is distressed to find that betting and gaming, so far 
from having decreased, is considerably on the increase, and in 
particular there is a vigorous agitation to legalise lotteries, a 
form of gambling which, but for unimportant exceptions, came 
to an end nearly a century ago. A Royal Commission was the 
inevitable result, and that Commission signed its final Report on 
the glorious First of June, just 361 days after its appointment. Its 
membership is such as to command respect. If any criticism is 
to be made on that score, it is because the average age of nine of 
its members (whose ages are recorded in the ordinary books of 
reference) is sixty-one. The members thus belong definitely to 
the Victorian age, and there are signs in their Report that they 
are not well fitted to sympathise with the impatience and dislike 
of inhibitions of the bright young people of the present day. 
They have, however, produced a quite admirable Report which 
states very tersely the origins of the quagmire in which the subject 
is at present engulfed, and the arguments for and against their 
proposals. No consideration is overlooked and no issue shirked. 

The Commission state very properly that they are not con- 
cerned with the ethics of gambling, but with its effect on the 
community. The ordinary man, however, finds it difficult to 
dissociate the question of legislation from the question of ethics. 
There are those who think that gambling is wicked in itself ; 
and those who hold this very intelligible view think that all 
access to the accursed thing should be forbidden, and that a 
State which sets up a Racecourse Betting Board is directly in 
league with Satan. The Archbishop of York appears to belong 
to this party. He says of gambling that ‘as a social factor its 
essence is the distribution of wealth on the basis of chance. As 
a social principle that is plainly indefensible.’ The objection is 
true of such games as roulette and of lotteries, but it is scarcely 
true of racecourse betting. An enormous amount of skill and 
special knowledge is devoted to the making of bets ; and a really 
skilful and constant backer is ‘unlucky if ultimately his operations 
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result in a loss. Neither can the result accurately be described, 
except in the case of lotteries, as a distribution of wealth. The 
days of the ‘ plunger’ are past, and nowadays stakes and winnings 
are usually of very modest dimensions. It is doubtful whether 
the Church has any special authority to pronounce as to the 
morality of gambling, and if its pronouncements were unfavour- 
able they would not receive the assent of the vast majority of the 
population, who legitimately claim to form their own opinion 
on the subject. It is further to be observed, though not as 
removing the Archbishop’s objection, that in the present state of 
society much of the wealth of the world is in fact distributed 
upon the basis of chance. The fact is that even in the most 
naked form of gambling, tossing for coins, neither the winner nor 
the loser has any sense of sin. 

It is quite another matter to object to betting on the ground 
of its folly. It is not a possible function of the Legislature to 
prevent people from being fools, and the objection depends 
almost entirely on the extent of the folly. Everyone spends some 
of his time and some of his money foolishly—if not on himself, 
at any rate on his family. If all is spent foolishly, ruin follows ; 
if, as is generally the case, only a small portion is spent foolishly, 
it really does not matter and the general well-being of the indi- 
vidual is not affected. It is foolish to spend money on lotteries, 
because the aggregate of the prizes is very much less than the 
aggregate of the payments ; and the same is true of sweepstakes 
and roulette. In the case of betting the skill of the bettor is 
usually not sufficient to outweigh the cost necessarily involved 
in providing the bookmaker with a living. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that recreations and amusements are 
necessary to most people, and that amusement may be obtained 
out of gambling even though the ultimate result is a loss. All 
amusements are costly, and gambling may be the cheapest form 
of amusement. A man may be aware that he is a very poor 


‘bridge-player and yet find that to him bridge is a cheaper and 


more interesting amusement than the theatre, the public-house, 
the cinema, or sport. 

It is important to examine the reasons which have led to the 
great spread of gambling in recent years. Probably the chief 
reason is that life has ceased to offer many material prizes and 
chance affords the only available avenue to even a modest share 
in the distribution of wealth. There never has been a time when 
life has been more mechanical or when the chances open to the 
poor man of attaining material prosperity have been so small. 
Great numbers of the employed population spend many hours 
every day in the dreary routine operation of one machine. It 
is a drudgery from which they see no escape and from which 
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there is very little promotion. They return weary in body and 
mind to homes singularly unattractive in towns which are 
unspeakably dreary. The factory hand is no longer master of a 
trade ; he is the slave of a machine. In the middle classes the 
spirit of adventure is either thwarted or destroyed. Society is so 
ordered that vast numbers enter on a salaried occupation at the 
beginning of their career, see their salaries increased by small 
annual increments throughout their working life, and look 
forward to ending their days in receipt of a meagre pension. 
Life gives them just enough for their necessities with no surplus 
for their desires. The compensation for this drudgery—certainly 
for the poor and to a less extent for the middle class—is an 
increase in remuneration coupled with an added sense of security. 
Formerly the poor man had the slenderest margin, and if he 
failed to husband that margin throughout his life his end was 
the workhouse. He was also faced with destitution in the event 
of unemployment. Now he is secured against absolute want. He 
obtains payment during unemployment and an old-age pension 
when his work is finished. Provision is made for his widow and 
he is insured against sickness. A large portion of the middle 
class enjoys a similar security with the aid of life insurance and 
pension systems. Both classes enjoy a poor sort of security and 
find security the most expensive of blessings. It is as featureless 
and uninteresting as a by-pass road. 

It is not unnatural that the bored should look eagerly for any 
avenue of escape, and life is so arranged that gambling affords a 
possibility of escape without disloyalty to the god of security. The 
poor man with a shilling and the middle-class man with a pound 
know that these sums are of little or no use. Their disappearance 
makes no appreciable difference in the mode of life. Placed in 
the savings bank, they produce a derisive income ; if spent, an 
evanescent pleasure. On the other hand, the shilling converted 
into a pound or the pound converted into twenty produces some- 
thing of real value. The Commission give a good example. One 
pound goes no way towards the expenses of a holiday, while £20 
will secure one. It would be the greatest mistake to suppose 
that money won in betting is necessarily squandered. It may 
even be an act of wisdom to risk that which is valueless on the 
chance of obtaining something of real value. It is true that the 
poor man has to pay heavily for his indulgence, and the chances 
are against him, but the chances always are against the poor. 
The totalisator takes its 10 or 12 per cent., the bookmaker 
probably nearly as much. It is much cheaper to gamble on the 
Stock Exchange, but that the poor man cannot do. 

So long as the State recognises betting as it does, it cannot 
properly legislate against moderate betting within the limits of 
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security such as I have described. The question is what reason 
there is to credit the existence of immoderate and extravagant 
betting of a character to bring down ruin on families and to 
produce a grave social evil. All the evidence shows that the habit 
of making large bets has greatly diminished and that the stakes 
of the poor are smaller than they used to be. The result has been 
a greater distribution of betting, with a reduction in individual 
stakes. 

It is impossible to estimate the total volume of betting. The 
Racecourse Betting Control Board in 1929 calculated an annual 
turnover of £230,000,000, a figure which represents an average 
payment of nearly £6 a year for man, woman, and child in Great 
Britain. The amount seems endérmous, but for the purpose of 
calculating the impoverishment by betting it is necessary to 
reckon only the losses. If the profits of the bookmaker and the 
totalisator are put at 12 per cent., which is probably an over- 
estimate, the betting losses of the community would amount to 
£27,600,000. This appears to be a large sum, but it only repre- 
sents about a third of the revenue derived from the taxes on 
beer and spirits, and it probably does not cause a tithe of the 
misery occasioned by excessive taxation. On the whole, the 
evidence that betting causes serious impoverishment is incon- 
clusive. No doubt it does so in individual cases, and more par- 
ticularly in the case of those already impoverished, such as persons 
in receipt of unemployment benefit, who bet because they are 
desperate. Cases also occur in which betting is associated with 
crime, but on the whole it does not appear to be a common cause 
of crime. The Chief Constable of the West Riding said that if 
the causes of crime were generally analysed, it could not be said 
that gambling was a contributory factor to any material extent ; 
and the Deputy-Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis took a 
somewhat similar view. As a fact, the cash basis is the greatest 
guarantee against crime. A man otherwise honest might be led 
to steal money in order to pay a gambling debt* which he has 
incurred on credit ; but a man who steals money in order to make 
a bet or to replace money he has lost in betting is essentially 
dishonest, and if he were not dishonest for this reason he would be 
dishonest for some other. 

With regard to the actual proposals of the Commission, their 
position as to lotteries appears to be unassailable. Lotteries 
have been eloquently described by the Legislature as a common 
nuisance. Private lotteries unregulated by Government lend 
themselves to every possibility, and even to a certainty, of fraud. 
The Commission bestow a milder condemnation on lotteries 
organised by the State for the benefit of the Exchequer, basing 
their objection mainly on the unfortunate psychological effect of 
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lotteries. The strongest reason against State lotteries, however, 
is that, the State should not embark in a business which is offen- 
sive to the conscience of a great number of its subjects. The vogue 
of lotteries is almost entirely due to the inability of participants 
to calculate the odds against them. If Adam in the year B.c. 4004 
had taken a ticket in the Calcutta sweep and one such ticket had 
been taken by one of his successors every year since, it is improb- 
able that they would yet have won the first prize. On the other 
hand, if they had invested the same amount from year to year, 
they would now possess most of the wealth of the world. In any 
event, the income from lotteries would at best form a trifling 
item in the enormous revenue of the State. It would be unlike 
all other State enterprises, if the State did not mismanage it, 
and experience points to the conclusion that the popularity of 
lotteries disappears as their novelty vanishes. A more plausible 
but equally unsound proposal is the establishment of a Lotteries 
Board to hold lotteries for charitable purposes. The more 
responsible charities dislike the idea, and the problem of deciding 
what charities should participate is insoluble. The question has 
only become acute owing to the success, now rapidly disappearing, 
of the Irish sweepstakes. England appears to have contributed 
on balance about {10,000,000 to the resources of the Irish Free 
State, which is a defaulting debtor to this country. The situa- 
tion is, in truth, intolerable ; but it only arises because the legal 
remedies against foreign sweepstakes are inadequate, and the 
Commission make the right recommendation when they propose 
that the remedies should be made adequate. 

The Commission recommend few changes with regard to 
betting either by the totalisator or through bookmakers on race- 
courses under the Racecourse Betting Control Board. They will 
not, however, allow the Board to set up betting offices of their 
own or allow independent bodies to collect bets off the course 
for transmission to the Board on a commission basis. Here they 
follow two lines of general policy—first, that no profit should be 
made out of the totalisator except by the Board ; and, secondly, 
that betting at betting-houses must be prohibited. The Com- 
mission are on far more debatable ground when they deal with 
‘off the course’ betting. The present position is that credit 
betting off the course is legal; cash betting is illegal. The 
distinction, whatever its administrative reasons, is illogical, and 
it is regarded as a class distinction because it means that no person 
can bet off the course who does not possess credit. It is far more 
dangerous to bet on credit than to bet for cash, and it is known 
that bookmakers taking credit bets make many bad debts. Cash 
betting is prohibited in order to restrict the area of betting ; but 
the prohibition has completely broken down, and it does not 
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appreciably diminish the extent of street betting. London is 
said to contain 750 bookmakers and Manchester 150. The Com- 
mission propose to continue the prohibition without taking any 
direct action to make the prohibition more effective by increasing 
the penalties or otherwise. They rely on the provision of an 
alternative to street betting in the shape of cash betting by post. 

It is proposed that all bookmakers, whether on or off the 
course, should be registered by the chief officer of police on pay- 
ment of an annual fee of £50, and an annual registration fee of {1 
should be payable by each member of his staff. Further fees of 
£25 are payable if the bookmaker carries on betting at his office 
otherwise than by post and if he conducts more than one office. 
The bookmaker may not advertise his business, except on one 
day in the year in not more than three newspapers, and may not 
send his circulars except to those who apply for them. 

The experience of Scotland shows that a postal system 
attracts customers and is not necessarily unfavourable to bets of 
small amount. In one raid on a Scottish bookmaking office 1913 
bets were found, and 1166 represented bets of Is. each. It is, 
however, a serious objection that a postal bet of Is. costs 24d. if a 
postal order is used, while if the bettor is successful the cost is 
probably at least 7d. The Commission point out that the cost 
of postage may be defrayed in the first instance by the book- 
maker ; but whoever pays in the first instance, the bettor must 
pay eventually, since the bookmaker must make his book in such 
a way as to recover his out-of-pocket expenses. It will be seen 
that the man who stakes Is. by post pays over 20 per cent. of his 
stake to the Post Office before he pays the bookmaker his com- 
mission, which must be at least another ro per cent. If the chief 
objection to betting is the loss it occasions to the bettor, it is clear 
that the effect of the two proposals to charge a bookmaker a 
heavy registration fee and to insist on betting by post is to add 
greatly to the cost of betting and increase the impoverishment it 
causes. The proposal makes the betting of small sums such as 
Is. almost ruinously expensive, and its tendency must be to lead 
to bets of larger amounts, so that the cost of stamps and postal 
orders will not amount to so large a proportion of the stake. 

At present the street bettor generally bets in the luncheon 
hour, when he can obtain the latest information and ascertain 
what horses are running. It is probable that under the postal 
system bets would have to be made the day before in ignorance 
of the final conditions, and even of the final list of runners. There 
is an infinite possibility of dispute with regard to postal bets said 
to have been posted and not to have been received, letters with 
illegible postmarks and letters delivered after the race. Bets 
are not recoverable by law; the bettor may not resort to the 
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office of the bookmaker, and it would be almost impossible for him 
to obtain any redress. The working man does not take readily 
to writing letters, and seldom has the time for it. 

A majority of the Commission recommend that on payment 
of a further licence duty bookmakers should be allowed to receive 
bets otherwise than by post in a box provided for the purpose 
outside their office. A minority of the Commission object to 
this. It is difficult to see how the objection can be sustained. 
If a man lives next door to a bookmaker it is absurd that he 
should not be allowed to put a letter into his box, and it is difficult 
to see by what system of supervision the bookmaker can be 
prevented from dealing with the letter. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the elaborate restrictions which the Commission propose 
to enforce on the delivery of letters by hand can possibly be 
enforced. 

The outcome of all these proposals will be that cash betting 
off the course will be inconvenient, uncomfortable, and expensive. 
The Commission would of course say that it is the object of the 
proposals to make gambling difficult. The real question, how- 
ever, seems to be whether the new system, if legalised, will be 
sufficiently attractive to supersede the present illegal but attrac- 
tive system of street betting. If it succeeds, it will still be open 
to the objection that betting is more expensive for the poor 
than for the well-to-do. If it fails, it means either that the poor 
have been provided with no satisfactory substitute for the betting 
facilities afforded to the well-to-do or else that the attempt to 
crush the illegal system of street betting has broken down. The 
uncertainty attaching to the proposals is so great, and the social 
benefits to be derived from them so dubious, that it is very 
doubtful whether they will be endorsed by Parliament. 

The attachment of the Legislature to horses and its dislike 
of greyhounds is historic. So long ago as 1389 a statute was 
passed forbidding anyone but a rich man to keep any greyhound 
to hunt ‘ gentlemen’s game’; while in 1540 Parliament recited 
that ‘ the generation and breed of good and strong horses within 
this realm extendeth not only to a great help and defence of the 
same but also is great commodity and profit to the inhabitants.’ 
It is therefore not surprising that the Commission look askance 
at greyhound racing. They wish to forbid the totalisator on grey- 
hound courses while allowing it at horse races. Much ingenious 
argument has been used to show that greyhound racing is totally 
different from horse racing. No ingenuity is required; it is 
totally different. It would be difficult, however, to discover any 
valid distinction between horse betting and greyhound betting, 
except that the latter is primarily a poor man’s amusement. 
The Commission object to totalisators on greyhound courses 
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because the managers of the track derive benefit from them, 
because they require supervision to prevent fraud, and because 
they are popular. These reasons might be conclusive if it were 
proposed to forbid betting by bookmakers ; but the whole effect 
of the prohibition is to throw business into the hands of the book- 
makers ; and if profit is to be made, it is not clear that it is better 
that bookmakers should secure it rather than the persons who 
have embarked on the venture of providing a course. It is true 
that a totalisator requires supervision and gives opportunities 
for fraud ; but there could be no difficulty in providing super- 
vision, and fraud is not unknown among bookmakers. 

The Commission add a requirement that betting should only 
be allowed on courses licensed by a county council or a county 
borough council. The conditions on which alone a licence may 
be refused are so vague that any council could, if it saw fit, refuse 
all licences. In particular a licence can be refused because the 
course is near a very densely populated area. In 1931 there were 
18,000,000 attendances at licensed courses and perhaps half as 
many again at unlicensed. If the sport is to be permitted at all, 
it is difficult to justify a requirement which makes poor men, who 
have neither the time nor the money to spare, to travel long 
distances outside the area in which they live to attend the races. 
There is undoubtedly room for some system of control both as to 
the multiplication of courses and the number of days on which 
races are conducted; but such control should be of universal 
application. The proposal of the Commission practically amounts 
to local option, an arrangement which has proved to be unsatis- 
factory in practically every direction in which it has been applied. 

The proposals really represent a compromise. It would be 
too glaring an injustice to allow betting on horse racecourses and 
to prohibit it on greyhound racecourses. The real objection to 
greyhound racing is its wide appeal to the working classes. The 
proposals aim at making the sport and betting on the sport as 
far as possible unremunerative to those who provide it and 
inconvenient and costly to those who support it. Greyhound 
racing as a sport has its defects, but it is healthier, cheaper, and 
generally less injurious, even when coupled with betting, than the 
public-house or the cinema, which offer their alternative attrac- 
tions. There is every reason to regret the widespread addiction 
to gambling ; it is, however, a symptom of a disease, and not the 
disease itself. Its causes are to be found in the unattractive and 
monotonous lives to which under present conditions most people 
are destined ; and it is the effort to escape from those conditions 
which gives rise to the search for undesirable distractions. 


W. R. BARKER. 
Vor. CXIV—No. 677 D 
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THE NEW PALESTINE 


For nearly 2000 years after the Roman conquest in A.D. 70 
Palestine lay derelict. The Jews were dispersed and their country 
became a Roman province. Sporadic revolts came to nothing, 
and when Rome’s grip loosened Palestine passed in quick succes- 
sion to the Eastern empire—the Arabs, the Persians, the Turks, 
and the Egyptian caliphs. There followed the short-lived rule 
of the Crusaders, who, like their predecessors, brought fire and 
sword, but provided almost nothing in the way of stable govern- 
ment. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem lasted ninety years, and 
then fell before Saladin. Once more Palestine was laid waste by 
invaders, and gained respite by becoming an appanage of the 
Mamluk dynasty of Egypt. The Turk succeeded the Arab, and 
finally in 1917 came the conquest by the Allies under Lord 
Allenby. During all this time, except for the episode of the 
Crusades, Palestine was sunk out of the main stream of history. 
No important trade routes crossed its frontiers. It was dragged 
at the heels of three decaying empires in succession, who sucked 
it dry. Its hills were stripped of forests which no one troubled to 
replant. The sub-tropical rains washed away the soil to the bare 
rock. Under the nomadic Arab and slothful Turk the land which 
had once flowed with milk and honey reverted to desert. But still 
Jerusalem remained the holy city for three great religions. The 
glamour of the Promised Land still fascinated the Jews in their 
dispersion, and the Arabs grew restless under the rule of the 
Turks in the country where once the Turks had been their subjects. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the ramshackle Ottoman 
Empire was tottering to its fall. Like vultures over a carcase, 
the European Powers swooped down upon the sick man of 
Europe. Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt were snapped up and 
engorged. Indeed, it was only jealousy among the vultures that 
saved the carcase from entire dismemberment. At the same 
time a wave of nationalism swept through the Turkish posses- 
sions. Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro declared their 
independence. All this would have affected Palestine but little 
had not the germ of independence incubated in the culture of 
Turkish decay attacked both the Arabs and the Jews simul- 
taneously. Both movements had a background and a justification 
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in antiquity ; but while the Jews from all the corners of the earth 
looked longingly towards Palestine alone, the Arabs dreamed of 
throwing off the Turkish yoke and establishing an Arab king- 
dom in the Near East which should revive their ancient glories 
and include Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. The Jewish national 
movement culminated in the foundation of the Zionist Organisa- 
tion and the Jewish National Fund about 1900, while the Arabs 
in the same decade held the Arab Congress in Paris to assert their 
nationhood. 

Then came the Great War, and the aspirations of the Jews 
and Arabs were merged in larger issues. The settlement of the 
Near East, however, soon assumed critical importance. In 1915 
the Allies were fighting for their lives, and conceived the idea of 
enlisting the support of the Arabs against the Turks. The Arabs 
were particularly ready to entertain such proposals, since their 
growing national feeling had been stung to passion by the 
barbarisms of Jamal Pasha, who, sent to Syria by the Sublime 
Porte to quell incipient revolt, had hanged numbers of Arab 
leaders in the public squares of Damascus and Beirut. A rather 
nebulous Anglo-Arab treaty was arranged, and Arab support 
was given in return for the promise of an Arab kingdom whose 
boundaries were never defined. Thus Arab nationalism drove its 
first bargain. In the year following the French and English 
discussed the division of Turkish territory, and provisionally 
arranged for a French and an English sphere of influence, an 
international zone corresponding to Central Palestine, and two 
other areas which were to be set aside for an independent Arab 
state or confederation. The Zionists were not inactive while all 
these discussions about the future of the Near East were going on. 
They argued that the Allies could not be indifferent to Jewish 
good-will and financial support, and began a series of negotiations 
with the British Government which finally resulted in the Balfour 
Declaration of November 1917, which stated that His Majesty’s 
Government viewed with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jews. 

Thus in the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917 Great Britain 
became engaged to the Arabs for the establishment of an Arab 
kingdom of undefined extent, to the French for the internation- 
alisation of Palestine, and to the Jews for the establishment of 
a National Home in Palestine. To what extent, if any, these 
engagements are mutually exclusive has been the subject of 
bitter controversy between the Jews and Arabs, and it is not too 
much to say that the future of Palestine depends upon the finding 
of a modus vivendi for these two parallel national movements. 

The final event in the historical background of modern 
Palestine was the Mandate granted to Great Britain by the League 
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of Nations. Like all mandates, it is based on Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which, in the case of A 
mandates, contemplates a form of tutelage of undeveloped 
but independent nations to whom the mandatory shall render 
administrative advice and assistance until they can stand alone. 
’ This underlying principle is somewhat modified in the case of 
Palestine by the inclusion in the Mandate of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Here, again, is a fruitful field of dissension. The Arabs 
contend that the Mandate contains two irreconcilable ideas—that 
of self-determination (Article 22) and that of the right of conquest 
(the Balfour Declaration). The intricacies of this controversy 
need not be pursued further here. 

The Mandate was granted to Great Britain subject to a treaty 
of peace being concluded with Turkey, and this was duly signed 
at Sévres in 1920. Owing to another nationalist movement—this 
time in Turkey under Mustafa Kemal—the Treaty of Sévres was 
never ratified, and it was not until July 1923 that the stage was 
finally set for the birth of the New Palestine. The scene was a 
tiny country more than half desert, drenched with sub-tropical 
sun: a country with the most romantic history in the world, 
where empire after empire had left traces of its magnificence and 
decay, where almost every stone was a monument of the vanished 
past ; the country where history began ; the Holy Land for half 
the civilised world. The actors were cast in three groups: 
First, 60,000 Jews, ardently patriotic and idealist; second, 
600,000 Moslems, mostly illiterate and primitive, but conscious 
of a national sense ; and third, the British Government, aware of 
its obligations to both groups and alive to Jewish and Moslem 
susceptibilities far beyond the boundaries of Palestine. 

The prospect opened by the Balfour Declaration and the 
British acceptance of the Mandate made a profound impression 
on Jewry throughout the world. For the first time for centuries 
there was some promise of stability and security in Palestine, and 
a stream of immigrants bringing their capital with them began to 
pour into the country. In the twelve years ending in 1932 about 
125,000 Jews entered the country, and of these over 75 per cent. 
remained there. During the same period the percentage of Jews 
to the total population rose from 9°5 to 17-5—the highest per- 
centage in the world. The Arab population also increased, though 
not so rapidly, for while the Jews nearly trebled their numbers, 
the Arabs only added a third. The great Jewish influx reached 
its peak in 1925, and, although it has since declined in common 
with all migratory movements all over the world, there still is a 
steady immigration of about 4000 a year. The figure rose again 
to over 9000 in 1932, and seems likely to rise still higher in 
1933 owing to political events in Germany. It has its origin in a 
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genuine nationalist movement among a scattered and persecuted 
people. It has been fostered by the chaotic economic and political 
conditions of the post-war world, and it is being controlled and 
directed by Jewish idealists of great ability. 

The result has been spectacular. To a visitor returning to 
Palestine after an absence of ten years the country is almost 
unrecognisable. The desert has been made to blossom like the 
rose. Tel-Aviv has grown from almost nothing into a thriving 
town of 50,000 inhabitants. Haifa, from a fishing village, has 
become a seaport with a harbour which it is estimated will cost 
£4,000,000. Industries of all descriptions have sprung up. The 
skill and capital of the new immigrant has transformed the 
immemorial cottage handcraft into the modern factory. Scientific 
farming has taken the place of casual cultivation. The motor car 
has ousted the camel. Foreign trade has grown from insignifi- 
cant proportions to a value of £8,000,000 a year. Consider for 
a moment the magnitude of this ten years’ achievement. The 
population has risen from 750,000 to well over 1,000,000. Palestine © 
has paid off all its external debts. It has bought and paid for all 
the railways constructed by British troops during the war. It 
has no unemployment. It has no income tax. It has a budget 
surplus approaching £1,000,000. It is the only country in the 
world to escape the general depression. There is no room for 
doubt that it is the Jews, aided by the stable conditions imposed 
by the Government, who are responsible for this transformation. 
The Arabs have contributed very little either politically or 
economically. The Jewish National Home has in fact come 
into existence, and it is possible for the first time since the 
beginning of the Christian era to study the Jews in their own 
home. Until now the Jews have been aliens (at any rate, in 
spirit) in every land. They have contributed to the commerce 
and culture and statesmanship of every country during their long 
dispersion, but they have always preserved their identity and 
their language. Their history has been one of constant persecu- 
tion, from which sometimes one country and sometimes another 
has offered them a temporary refuge. Now for the first time they 
feel they have a home—a country upon which they can concen- 
trate the genius of their race. The psychological effect has been 
tremendous. Jews everywhere have unloosed their purse-strings 
to contribute to Palestinian funds. Those that are unable or 
unwilling to leave the lands of their adoption give with the feeling 
that their sons or grandsons may one day wish to go, and for 
them they are willing to assist in the foundation of their home. 

But it is in Palestine itself that the subtle change in the 
Jewish mentality is most obvious. It is the change from the Jew 
the alien to the Jew at home. This change of status has brought 
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about a change in occupational distribution. We are accus- 
tomed to regard the Jews as an urban people. We think of the 
rich Jew as a financier or a money-lender, according to his social 
position, and of the poor Jew as a storekeeper or a pawnbroker, 
The Jewish landowner, farmer, peasant, or artisan is something 
quite exceptional in our experience. The basis of a sound com- 
munity is its peasant and artisan class, and in Palestine the Jews 
seem to have recaptured their ancient agricultural tradition. 
Something like 26 per cent. of the 180,000 Jews in Palestine are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In Russia only 6 per cent. of 
the Jews are on the land, and in Poland only 4:3 per cent. 
Throughout the country village communities have sprung up 
under the egis of various central organisations, and tens of 
thousands of Jews are tilling the soil. It is a hard life, and at 
present a poor one. Many of the newer colonies can hardly be 
said to be on their feet as yet. But the desert is steadily being 
reclaimed, and the peasants are most obviously happy in their 
work. They are of all classes, and among them are graduates from 
every university in Europe. Every language is spoken, and 
Hebrew is the common ‘ Esperanto.’ As to the artisan class, it is 
enough to say that every stone and every street in Tel-Aviv was 
laid by Jewish labour, and the same is true of the new cities of 
Jerusalem and Haifa. 

A comparison with Poland—where, after Palestine, Jews are 
most densely settled—shows the radical difference in social strati- 
fication between the Jewish population of the two countries. In 
Poland 45 to 50 per cent. of the urban inhabitants are engaged 
in secondary industries like tailoring and shoemaking, and only 
12 per cent. in basic industries, such as metal, wood, building, 
and so forth. In Palestine the position is reversed—zo per cent. 
are employed in secondary industries and 50 per cent. in basic 
industries. This return to agriculture and redistribution in 
industry is a reflection of the new mental outlook which has come 
with the acquisition of a home. It is strikingly apparent to the 
traveller, both in the towns and in the country. The demeanour 
of the people is somehow different. They have a freedom and 
independence in their manner. Their very walk is different. 
They have lost that Ghetto look. The orange belt—a strip of 
land 150 miles long by 20 miles wide—provides the field for the 
Jewish landowner. Here millions of pounds have been spent in 
cultivation and irrigation. Virgin land in this area is worth {100 an 
acre, while orange groves in bearing fetch as much as {500 an acre. 

The relations between the Jews and the Arabs are not cordial. 
The Arab is the poor cousin. Broadly speaking, he is backward, 
lazy, and content to live in the primitive manner that he has been 
accustomed to for generations. Moreover, the Arab is obstinate. 
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He is constitutionally opposed to change, and whatever the 
progressive Jew proposes the Arab almost automatically resists. 
The tension between the two races underlies almost every political 
problem, and has on more than one occasion led to serious rioting. 
The essence of a mandate is that the mandatory Power shall assist 
an indigenous but backward nation until such time as it can stand 
alone (Article 22, Covenant of League of Nations). The Arabs 
claim that they are the indigenous nation. The Jews claim that 
they owned Palestine before the Arabs were ever heard of, and 
that in any case the Balfour Declaration admits their rights. The 
British Government is reproached by both sides. The Palestine 
Constitution therefore had to be made in England, as any demo- 
cratic form of constitution-making on the spot might have 
nullified the Balfour Declaration. 

Following the intention of the Mandate, however, the Govern- 
ment tried to institute a legislative council half of which should be 
elective. The Arabs boycotted the elections on the ground that 
the official members and Jews would always outvote them, and 
the Government was forced to establish an advisory council 
consisting of official members only. The Jews form a small 
minority of the population, and are therefore bitterly opposed to 
any proposal for government by representative assembly. They 
much prefer to be governed by British officials until such time as 
they can hold their own numerically. In the meantime they are 
rapidly gaining on the Arabs by immigration, by natural increase, 
and by the process of buying them out. Land has risen in value 
by leaps and bounds, and the Arab owners are realising sums 
beyond their wildest dreams, and with the money moving inland 
and spreading into Transjordan, Syria and Irak, and there buying 
correspondingly larger areas. This process does not go on without 
ill-feeling, and there are plenty of grounds for friction between the 
two races. In fact, the position of the Mandatory Power, faced 
on the one hand by an obstinate Arab majority and on the other 
by the land-hungry Jewish immigrant, who regards the country 
as his own by Divine right, and whose new-found freedom is apt 
to go to his head, is not an enviable one. 

But if the British Government is sometimes painfully conscious 
of the problems and possibilities of Palestine, the British manu- 
facturer has hardly yet realised that Palestine exists. Over 80 per 
cent. of Palestine’s imports are non-British. Germany, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Japan are in possession of the market. As 
so often happens, the Briton has sat at home in the hope that 
someone will bring the business to him, while his opposite number 
on the Continent and in the Far East has planted himself and his 
samples and his c.i.f. quotations on the Jewish doorstep. This is 
the more extraordinary since there is a strong desire to buy 
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British goods and to foster trade relations with this country 
for political reasons. Moreover, the exchange is heavily in our 
favour. In June this year an Anglo-Palestine Exhibition was 
held in London, which, it is to be hoped, stimulated some interest . 
in the Palestine market. Unfortunately, however, the exhibi- 
tion gave rather a meagre idea of the development which has 
taken place, and much remains to be done to awaken British 
manufacturers to their opportunities. 

Palestinian prosperity is founded upon two things—the price 
of oranges and the steady stream of capital which is at present 
flowing into the country. The Haifa-Mosul pipe line may become 
a source of income at some future date, and the projected Haifa- 
Bagdad railway may one day short-circuit a great part of the 
Persian Gulf traffic and allow Haifa to take the place of Basra asa 
distributing centre for Persia and the interior. But these factors are 
problematical, and at any rate they belong to the future. To-day 
Palestine relies on the orange trade and the inflow of capital. On 
these two foundations the Jews are erecting as rupestructure so 
ambitious that any weakening of the foundations would bring 
about a catastrophe. Their medical service is on a scale which 
would be adequate for double the population. Their educational 
system is magnificent, but so generous that the Government could 
not possibly afford to keep it going if private subscription failed. 

The world price level to-day is such as to favour a young 
country engaged, as a young country must be, in buying on 
capital account. But if the price levels rise, as we all hope they 
will, Palestine will not be in so happy a position, especially as such 
an event would betoken a return of prosperity to the world at large, 
and it is to the depression, in part at any rate, that Palestine owes 
its influx of capital. It may well be that the future holds rebuffs 
and set-backs, and that the present wave of prosperity may 
recede. One feels, however, that the Jewish national movement 
has already gained sufficient momentum to enable it to survive. 

The fundamental problem is the relations between the Arabs 
and the Jews, with their different aspirations, different culture, 
and different standard of living. Until this problem can be 
worked out in its political and social aspects the Mandatory 
Power is bound to maintain its firm hold upon the country, for 
any attempts at self-government would inevitably fail. How 
long the Mandate will last no one can guess ; but if prosperity is 
to continue it must last until these problems have been solved ; 
then it may be possible for effect to be given to the desire now felt 
by many leading Zionists and for Palestine to request to be 
admitted to the Commonwealth of British Nations. 


D. M. MACKINLAY. 
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TRACTARIANISM AND EPISCOPACY 


‘Ou! Pusey! Pusey! We trusted the bishops and they have 
failed us.’ This was John Henry Newman’s ‘ exceeding great 
and bitter cry ’ when the avalanche of episcopal charges descended 
in condemnation of Tvact XC. From his own point of view 
Newman was indeed exceedingly badly used. Had he not roused 
the clergy from lethargy in the hour of supreme peril of the 
Church by rallying them to the flag of Episcopacy ? ‘ Exalt your 
Fathers, the Bishops, the Successors of the Apostles.’ Had not 
he and his friends taught that the Church of England was the 
only body that could minister valid sacraments in England, the 
only body in England that had the Keys of Heaven, because it 
alone ‘had the transmission of Divine authority through its 
apostolically descended episcopate’? With the mighty weapon 
of Episcopacy he had put to flight ‘ the armies of the aliens,’ the 
Dissenters and Utilitarians, who were thirsting to overthrow the 
Church. Had he not, like another Sacheverell, created a for- 
midable Church party to stay the rude assaults of Church 
reformers, and saved the Prayer Book from their sacrilegious 
hands? All this he had done for the bishops, and as champion 
of their sacred office, and his reward was to be treated by the 
English bishops as the French bishops had treated Lamennais. 
‘ We have trusted the bishops and they have failed us.’ 

The explanation of the failure lay, of course, in a strange 
oversight of the Tractarians when they set out to claim that the 
Church of England was the Holy Catholic Church in England 
because of its apostolically descended episcopate. They forgot 
the Church of Rome. It seems incredible to-day, but it is the fact 
—and Newman confessed it publicly in less than four years after 
the first Tract appeared—that the Roman controversy overtook 
the Tractarians ‘ like a summer cloud.’ ‘ We do not know,’ he 
said, ‘ why we are not Roman Catholics.’ Some tentative essays 
to settle the point in the earlier Tracts had been singularly 
unfortunate. The Church of England had been congratulated on 
its blessed island position, which, as in politics, so in religion, had 
saved it from contamination with Continental theology. It was 
a ‘ Zoar,’ a little city of refuge from the corruptions of the Roman 
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Sodom, and from the barren wastes and wild mountains of Non- 
conformist doctrine. Its reformers had conserved under an 
apparently Protestant covering hints and traces of Catholic 
doctrine, of Eucharistic Sacrifice, of Purgatory, of Baptismal 
Regeneration. But it was not easy to put the matter convincingly. 
For, granted that the episcopate was the divinely appointed 
repository of Catholic truth, and that in virtue of this gift 
Cranmer had framed the two books of Common Prayer (the first 
and second books of Edward VI.), what of his brother-bishops— 
Bonner, Bishop of London, and Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester ? 
It was all very well for Newman to call them Roman intruders, 
but surely their apostolical succession was every whit as good as 
Cranmer’s, and they burnt Cranmer as a heretic. Which was the 
true repository of Catholic truth ? To appeal to the Bible was to 
play into the hands of Dissenters, and to appeal to the Fathers 
was to play into the hands of Roman Catholics. Nor was any- 
thing gained by appealing to the Convocation which accepted 
the Prayer Book in 1662. For Convocation in 1559, on the 
succession of Elizabeth, had condemned that very same book. 
What right had the Convocation of 1662 to be preferred to the 
Convocation of 1559? To fall back upon the rights of Churches 
in various countries to adopt various uses did not help matters, 
since no Church had the right to adopt uses not consonant with 
Catholic doctrine. Where was the authority to determine whether 
this condition had been observed ? It was not the bishops that 
failed the Tractarians. It was their own hastily adopted doctrine 
of the episcopate as the repository of Divine Truth. That doctrine 
demanded, in the interest of Church unity, faith in the decisive 
voice of the Holy Ghost, promulgated from the chair of Peter, 
after debate and discussion had done their work. This faith the 
Church of England could not supply. Signs are indeed not 
wanting that the House of Bishops in the Church Assembly to-day 
is feeling after some such seal set upon their decisions. In 
default of this faith each bishop dissentient from the majority 
remains, at all events for his own diocese, on the Tractarian 
theory, a successor of the apostles, equally qualified to be a 
repository of Divine Truth, whether he be a Bonner or a Cranmer, 
a Dr. Frere or a Dr. Barnes. 

Newman’s refuge from this dilemma was Tract XC., by which 
he gave up unity of faith within the Church of England, and 
claimed that our Church made room for a Catholic as well as a 
Protestant party within its borders. The Thirty-nine Articles, 
in spite of their Protestant semblance and Protestant origin, were 
tolerant, so he claimed, of a ‘ Catholic’ interpretation, though 
they repudiated Roman doctrine. They might condemn (so 
Newman taught), and did condemn, solitary Masses used as a 
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means of making money, but they did not condemn the doctrine 
of the Mass. They might condemn the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory, but they left room for some other doctrine of 
Purgatory. They might condemn Transubstantiation, but they 
did not condemn belief in a Presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the consecrated elements, provided that the popular 
conception of ‘ Presence’ was subjected to philosophical exposi- 
tion. Tract XC. did not attempt to expound the doctrine of the 
Church of England or even the meaning of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but it endeavoured to prove that the Articles were 
purposely drawn up so vaguely as to be capable of very diverse 
interpretations. It was mere Protestant prejudice that had 
confined them to an ultra-Protestant interpretation. They were 
binding on subscribers, he maintained, not in the sense of those 
who framed them, but ‘ in their literal and grammatical sense ’— 
as was shown by the Declaration prefixed to them. Now this 
was a supreme instance of Newman’s controversial subtlety. To 
this day even Protestant exponents of the Articles accept the 
idea that the Thirty-nine Articles are binding only ‘in their 
literal and grammatical sense.’ Reference to the aforesaid 
Declaration shows that these words concern only one of the 
Articles—that is, the article on Predestination. The rest are to 
be interpreted in the sense already established by Convocation. 
What that sense is is not clearly expressed, but the attempt to 
assign ‘ any new sense to them’ is, henceforth, to subject offenders 
to censure of the Ecclesiastical Commission, ‘ and we will see that 
there shall be due execution upon them.’ In Laudian days the 


* Declaration on which Newman relied would have led to his having 


his ears cut off, or his nose slit, or even to more unpleasant 
consequences. Laud refused to allow a ‘ Tract XC.’ of his day 
(Christopher Davenport’s Periphrastic Exposition) to be printed. 
Tract XC. was, in fact, a new departure in the Tractarian 
Movement, though there were few things in it which had not 
been affirmed in previous Tracts. Hitherto most of the bishops 
had kept silence or had been contented with remonstrances or 
warnings. It was no new thing for the Church of England to be 
tolerant of variations of doctrine. But the Thirty-nine Articles 
held a unique position as a standard of doctrine. Subscription to 
them was required not only of clergy, but of all teachers and of 
all members of the universities as a guarantee that the subscriber 
was neither a Roman Catholic nor a Dissenter. If, however, 
Newman’s theory of their purposed ambiguity was correct, what 
protection had the Established Church from invasion of its 
opponents? Nay, further, what room was left for common 
honesty in the transactions of daily life if such subtlety of inter- 
pretation was tolerated by the Church itself in its most sacred 
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concerns? The bishops had no choice in the matter. They con- 
demned Newman, and all who supported his ‘ Catholic’ exposi- 
tion, the whole Puseyite party. Those whose watchword had 
been ‘ Exalt the Bishops, the Successors of the Apostles,’ found 
almost the whole episcopate united in condemnation of them. 

It has been necessary to dwell on the contents of Tract XC., 
because, without any intention of doing so, Newman by its 
teaching had raised the entire question of ‘authority’ in the 
Church of England. He had appealed from the accepted teaching 
of the Church of England to the teaching of the ‘ Catholic’ 
Church. Once he had held that it was for the Church to teach 
and the Bible to prove. He had assumed at that time that it was 
quite easy to know what the Church did teach. Was not its 
doctrine to be found in the Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine 
Articles? He had gone to these in Tract XXXVIII. to dis- 
tinguish between Anglican truth and Roman error. He had 
maintained in that Tract (to take two instances only out of many) 
‘that’ the sacrifice of the Mass is a mere corruption, without 
foundation in Scripture or antiquity; blasphemous and dan- 
gerous,’ and that ‘ the doctrine of Purgatory is a wicked invention 
at variance with Scripture.’ If the Articles were so interpreted, it 
was not difficult to say what the Church did teach and to prove 
its doctrine from Scripture. But if, as Tvact XC. maintained, the 
Articles did not teach that the ‘ doctrine of the Mass was a mere 
corruption,’ or that ‘ Purgatory was a wicked invention,’ this 
dictum of ‘the Church to teach’ became almost unmeaning. 
The Church while it seemed to teach one thing did in fact not 
teach it ; and who was to say what the Church did teach ? Men 
naturally turned to the bishops, whoyhad undertaken at their 
consecration to ‘ banish and drive away,all erroneous and strange 
doctrine contrary to God’s holy Word,’ and to ‘correct and 
punish all who were unquiet, disobedient, and criminous in their 
dioceses.’ They called on the bishops to fulfil their promises. 
But if Tract XC. was sound, what was erroneous doctrine ? Was 
it to be found in Tract XXXVIII. or in Tract XC.? Or again, 
if the Romish doctrine of Purgatory was false, what was the exact 
shade of purgatorial doctrine that was true ? If the sacrifice of 
the Mass was not condemned in the Thirty-nine Articles, why 
should priests be punished who said the Mass in full sacrificial 
vestments, or who said it in the Latin tongue, or who called on 
their congregations to adore the Body and Blood of Christ present 
in the consecrated Bread and Wine? In a word, if the teaching 
of Tract XC. was true, how could the Church either teach or 
maintain discipline among its teachers ? 

The Protestant party in the Church of England are not, as 
they are often said to be, mere blinded and quarrelsome heresy- 
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hunters, responsible for all the troubles of the Church in the 
nineteenth century. For the real object of Tvact XC. was not to 
insist on the idea that the Articles were intended to be purposely 
vague so as to secure the adhesion of all men of good-will, but that 
they were purposely framed to minimise the differences between 
the English and Roman Churches with a view to their reunion. 
This fact is abundantly proved by the contemporary corre- 
spondence between Newman and Ambrose Philipps de Lisle. 
Tract XC. was a deliberate attempt to gain the consent (at least 
by silence) of the authorities of the Church of England to this 
desired reconciliation. Reconciliation with Rome carried with it, 
as a necessary, though not immediate, consequence, the departure 
of Protestants from the Church of England, and the re-establish- 
ment of the Roman Church in England. Now the Church of 
England was in those days (1833-1841) the Church of the English 
nation in a sense in which it cannot claim that position to-day, 
and the English nation was Protestant by an overwhelming 
preponderance. As compared with it the Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics were a small, though active, minority. It was also in 
its worship and faith unquestionably a Protestant Church ranking 
with the Protestant Churches of the Continent as distinctly anti- 
Roman. It was not to be expected that Englishmen of those 
days, being predominantly Protestant, and sorely exercised by 
the alliance of Roman Catholics with Dissenters to secure the 
disestablishment of the Church, should allow its Protestant 
character to go by default. They turned naturally to the bishops 
to exercise ‘ such authority as they had by God’s word, and such 
as was committed to them by the ordinance of this Realm.’ 
This dual authority is to be noted. By God’s word they had 
authority in foro conscientia ; by the ordinance of this realm 
they had authority in foro legis publice. But if the teaching of 
the Church was really as ambiguous as Tract XC. maintained, 
had they any authority at all? Who can enforce, either in 
conscience or in court of law, a code which is purposely 
ambiguous? The nineteenth century saw the Church, in spite 
of unprecedented activity, more and more discredited by the 
impotence of its rulers to enforce ‘ the discipline committed to 
them by the ordinance of this Realm.’ It was further discredited 
in foro conscienti@ by the contrast between the apparent Pro- 
testantism of its formularies and the avowed Romanising tendency 
of a continually increasing number of its clergy. 

The net result of the Tractarian Movement was to exhibit the 
impotence of the bishops as rulers of the Church. The holy 
Fathers, the successors of the apostles, whose ‘ lightest word was 
a rebuke too heavy to be borne,’ each of whom ‘ was to his clergy 
a Pope,’ were revealed to be, for purposes of Church government, 
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not much better than scarecrows. They began by denouncing 
Tvact XC. Then after Newman’s secession, confronted with a 
guerilla warfare of clergy introducing innovations, each in his 
own parish on his own authority, they put out an ‘ affectionate ’ 
appeal in which the utterly uncatholic character of this treatment 
of the public worship of the Church was pointed out. Next they 
professed uncertainty as to the law of the Church, with the 
result that ritualistic practices were taken into courts of law and 
condemned. But legal proceedings were expensive and odious. 
Recourse was had to united declarations by the bishops that they 
would not tolerate certain specified practices held to be dis- 
tinctively Roman—incense, lights, reservation of the sacrament, 
and other like practices. One after another these last ‘ ditches’ 
were drawn, and one after another surrendered, because some 
one bishop had devised a way out of the last agreement. 

Most notable of all, both for its circumstances and for its 
consequences, was the action of the bishops in the matter of the 
Reserved Sacrament. Here was a question on which the Prayer 
Book appeared to leave no room for doubt. The Prayer Book 
directed that the elements consecrated for communion were to be 
consumed by the clergy before they left the church. It provided 
a separate and distinct service for the Communion of the Sick. 
But during the war, in 1917, on the plea that the number of 
private communions required by the sick in hospitals made 
private communions impossible, the bishops were persuaded to 
sanction reservation for what was called ‘ extension’ of Holy 
Communion. They agreed that the consecrated elements were 
to be taken to the sick immediately after the service in church, 
without procession or ceremony of any kind, and to be consumed 
in the sick-room. There was to be no reservation in the church. 
To these conditions the bishops of the southern Province con- 
‘sented unanimously. But it soon appeared that the Bishop of 
London had gone behind this agreement, and had allowed reserva- 
tion in the church. Thereupon the bishops of both Provinces 
were summoned to London, not to enforce the former agreement, 
but to withdraw from it. Why? Because petitions were being 
signed by hundreds, some said by thousands, of the clergy in 
support of the Bishop of London’s action. So, of course, with 
various safeguards, the bishops rescinded their former resolution 
and agreed to sanction what they admitted to be a direct infringe- 
ment of the law. They gave up the authority ‘ committed to them 
by the order of this Realm.’ 

Nemesis as usual, though limping, did not fail to overtake 
them. It overtakes even bishops when they are wrongdoers. 
In ten years’ time the bishops, having obtained the passing of 
the Enabling Act, had carried through the Church Assembly 
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their Revised Prayer Book. In Parliament objection was taken 
specially to reservation. It even seemed that the most for- 
midable part of the opposition to the book might have been 
withdrawn if the bishops had been prepared to abandon the 
clauses favouring reservation of the sacrament. This they could 
not do. The same external force that had compelled them to 
sanction reservation compelled them to adhere to these clauses at 
all costs. The Revised Prayer Book failed to secure the consent 
of the House of Commons. The bishops were left without the 
one instrument which they had again and again affirmed to be 
absolutely necessary to their government of the Church. In 
1833 they were rulers of the Church of England. Their word was 
law. Since 1928, on their own showing, they are rulers only by 
consent over such of the clergy as are willing to obey them. 
They are now said to be considering measures to turn the Church 
of England into a corporation whose laws govern none but those 
who consent to be members of the corporation. The Church of 
England will cease to be, in fact, the national church, even if it 
retains the barren name of its former glory. This is the result of 
a century of Tractarianism. The bishops have lost the authority 
committed to them ‘ by ordinance of this Realm.’ 

High hopes are, of course, entertained that Church govern- 
ment will become easy as soon as it becomes entirely free from 
control by non-ecclesiastical powers. When once the bishops are 
elected by the clergy and not appointed by the Crown, when the 
shadow of the Privy Council and of the police officer no longer 
falls across the ecclesiastical court, clergy will no more be able to 
plead conscientious objections to the decisions of those courts. 
Nay, it may even be possible to look forward to a time when the 
faithful laity of the Church will submit meekly to such penances 
as the clergy may impose, and to such excommunications as the 
Church courts may pronounce. Now there is much that might 
be said by way of prophecy in abatement of these hopes, but the 
prophetic véle is as useless as it isdangerous. We have to recognise 
the fact that episcopal Churches of the Anglican Communion exist 
and exercise ‘ consensual’ discipline in many parts of the world. 
That is a fact which might seem at once to close all further 
discussion. There is, however, another fact which must not be 
overlooked, unless we are prepared to suppose that existing 
conditions will remain stationary for the rest of time, a supposi- 
tion which the whole history of the Church contradicts. That 
other fact is belief in the Holy Catholic Church as a visible body, 
the earthly fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer that ‘ they all may be 
one.’ Perhaps no force is stronger in Christendom to-day than 
this desire to realise the unity of the Catholic Church. It is 
manifest in missionary Churches, and especially in the Church of 
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South India. Christendom, standing face to face with heathenism 
or Islam, asks with no easily repressible insistence: ‘Why 
should we Christians be disunited because of historic disputes in 
which we have no interest? Is it reasonable that a native, 
by the fact that he is born in the region where a Baptist or a 
Presbyterian society is at work, should be debarred from the 
Lord’s Table in a neighbourhood where the C.M.S. or the S.P.G. 
is working ? What are all these European or Anglican quarrels 
of the seventeenth century to the Indian Christian to-day?’ The 
question is most reasonable, and the desire for reunion among 
Protestants most natural. 

Here, however, the Tractarian idea of episcopacy intervenes, 
and intervenes decisively. What becomes of the apostolic succes- 
sion in a Church which numbers among its ministers men on 
whom no bishop has laid an ordaining hand ? It is useless to say 
that the united Church will eventually be ruled by bishops. Its 
apostolic descent will be broken by the intermixture of these 
non-episcopal ministers. Great, however, as this difficulty is, it 
is not the whole of the difficulty. In looking forward even into 
the near future we must not ignore the existence of a considerable 
section of English clergy who inherit from Tractarian days a 
passionate desire for reunion with Rome. That desire is most 
natural wherever faith in apostolic succession is cherished. 
Attempts are made to quench it by reference to the admitted 
right of nations to vary customs and rites so long as Catholic 
teaching is not impaired. What has to be explained is the 
competence of an insular Church to set up its altars side by side 
with those of the great Church which has an unbroken con- 
tinuity of faith and doctrine, and a world-wide unity of govern- 
ment under the successor of the Chief of the Apostles. ‘On 
this Rock I will found my Church.’ Newman felt the difficulty 
acutely before his secession, and in reply to an inquirer said: 
‘We are in the position of a broken-up empire, such as the 
Ottoman. It lies in scattered and detached portions, out of 
touch with their centre ; . . . we obey those who are set over us 
because they are over us, and because the apostolic succession is 
like de facto rulers being of the blood royal.’ Naturally this 
explanation failed to satisfy Newman himself before long. 

The Church of England contains among her clergy many who 
long as earnestly as did Newman to heal these divisions and to 
realise the unity of the Church by a short and sharp severance 
from Protestantism. To them all reunion with non-episcopal 
Churches is abhorrent. They are not satisfied to make each his 
own individual submission to Rome. Their heart’s desire, their 
continual prayer, is to see the great Church of England restored 
to her old allegiance. These are the clergy who, up to the present, 
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have first resisted, then ‘ squeezed’ (as Bishop Gore said), and 
finally overruled the bishops. Yes! They have exalted them 
with high-flown titles. They have vested them with copes and 
chasubles. They have crowned them with mitres. They have 
set them up to pontificate at Masses. But they have not for- 
gotten for a moment the greatest of all their spiritual objectives. 
Nor will they rest till that aim is fulfilled. There are, perhaps, 
bishops who hope that a removal of State control will make it 
easy for the Church to expel these men from her communion. 
But the logic of facts is stronger than the logic of wishes. The 
plain logic of facts is that all assimilation of Church of England 
practices and doctrine to those of the Church of Rome makes the 
Reformation more unjustifiable, and increases the guilt of her 
separation. Modernist teaching has to some extent revived the 
reason for separation from Rome which Protestantism found in 
Rome’s disloyalty to Scripture, for Rome is supposed to have 
declared against Modernism. It may be that Modernism may 
revive the heart of the episcopate and encourage it to resist the 
pressure which has for more than a generation so strongly 
influenced its action. That Modernism should save the Church 
of England from the consequences of Tractarianism is a con- 
summation which Newman, Pusey, and Keble would have 
regarded with unutterable horror. There is room here for some 
interesting episcopal discourses at the forthcoming celebrations 
of the Tractarian Movement. 
E. A. KNox, 
Bishop. 
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NAPOLEON’S PLACE IN MILITARY HISTORY 


OnE effect of the late Great War has been to relegate Napoleon 
to ancient history. Until 1914 Napoleon was still a living force, 
exercising a powerful influence upon men’s thoughts; every 
officer who aspired to master his profession studied so much as 
was accessible to him of Napoleon’s precepts, of his campaigns 
and of their commentators. Since 1918 the great Corsican has 
taken his place side by side with Cesar, Hannibal, and the other 
great captains of the past as the great commander of a particular 
epoch. It was hardly until the present century that Napoleon’s 
methods and the genesis of his system were fully explored and 
explained. It was not until 1899 that Captain (now General) 
Camon published his analysis of the Napoleonic battle, and it was 
not till 1900 that Captain (afterwards General) Colin published 
his masterly essay on Napoleon’s military education. This work 
of Colin’s, his various Napoleonic studies, his history of infantry 
tactics in the eighteenth century, and above all his Transformations 
of War, enable us to fix Napoleon’s place in the evolution of the 
methods of warfare. 

Tactics depend upon weapons and strategy upon communica- 
tions. A new period in tactics began when at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the flintlock and the bayonet superseded the 
matchlock and the pike. That century was a period of a succes- 
sion of attempts to find the tactics best adapted to these weapons, 
which continued in use without substantial modification until the 
end of Napoleon’s wars. There were three phases of this develop- 
ment. First came the Prussian period, which culminated in the 
system of Frederick the Great, who utilised the precise drill intro- 
duced by the old Dessauer to deploy his line obliquely to the flank 
of the enemy’s line, and made the most of the musketry training 
of his troops. The second was the French period, which began 
with the controversy between the system of Folard and Mesnil- 
Durand, who advocated a massive column, and that of Guibert, 
who advocated the line as best suited to make the most of the 
bullet and a lighter and more manageable column for special 
occasions. In the end the ideas of Guibert prevailed, and took 
shape in the French drill-book of 1791, which was not modified 
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until 1830. This drill-book prescribed forms and evolutions both 
of line and of column, but it left the choice to the discretion of the 
officers in command. It laid down no rules about skirmishing, 
which continued to be practised according to the tradition of the 
army. The third period was English, for the English were the 
first to rely upon the bullets of the two-deep line. Napoleon 
made no change in regard to the formations and evolutions of 
infantry. He took them as he found them, and only on two 
occasions made suggestions to his subordinates as to the formation 
he would recommend. The first time was before the Battle of the 
Tagliamento and the second during the march towards the 
Danube in 1805, when he was anticipating a possible battle before 
reaching that river. But on these occasions the combination of 
line and column which he described was nothing new and was 
familiar to the French generals. Napoleon never himself handled 
cavalry in action, relying on his cavalry officers, but he made a 
masterly use of it in reconnaissance on a large scale. In the 
employment of artillery he was a disciple of a new school, the 
followers of Gribeauval, whose idea was to bring together a great 
number of guns and to concentrate their fire in order to produce 
a decisive effect. 

It was not, then, in formal tactics, but in the design of his 
battles, that Napoleon revealed his power. He was perhaps prone 
to be indifferent to tactical details, which he usually left to his 
subordinates. This is the explanation of the attacks in heavy 
columns which, at any rate at Waterloo, proved fatal. The 
marshals were accustomed to them, but it seems strange that 
Napoleon, who must have read Guibert as a young man, and who 
rarely forgot what he read, should not have been convinced by 
Guibert’s account of the helplessness of the column in attack. 
Napoleon’s excuse must be that it had proved successful against 
the armies with which he had been accustomed to deal. 

It is perhaps for his consummate strategy that Napoleon is 
most admired. Nineteenth-century treatises on strategy were 
little more than a classified exposition of his various manceuvres. 
Yet there is hardly one of these manceuvres which had not been 
explained and recommended in the writings of French officers 
during the second half of the eighteenth century. If a reader 
familiar with Napoleon’s early campaigns should take up the 
Principes de la Guerre de Montagnes, written by Bourcet between 
1770 and 1775, he would seem to be reading a collection of the 
precepts by which Napoleon had been guided. Most of Napoleon’s 
favourite manceuvres are applications of precepts contained in 
Bourcet’s work, though the debt of the younger to the older mind 
is sometimes obscured by differences in the mode of expression. 
Bourcet, though he wrote in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
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century, uses the precise language of his early days, so that his 
work, if judged by its language, would be dated half a century 
‘earlier than the period of its composition. Napoleon writes in a 
French that has been moulded by the writings of Voltaire and of 
Rousseau. Moreover, Napoleon had been subject to the vivifying 
influence of Guibert’s Essai. It may be worth while to pass in 
review the more important items of what Napoleon called his 
system, partly in order to show the reality of his obligations to 
Bourcet and Guibert, and partly to point out how little the 
strategical forms which Napoleon had inherited, assimilated and 
made his own, would avail a commander in conditions such as 
those of the last Great War. 

In considering the plan of an offensive campaign Bourcet 
points out that ‘ however you regard a frontier it will always be 
extensive enough to be divided into at least two parts, the one 
more favourable to the purposes which you have in view and the 
other almost always admitting of some diversion.’ This is pre- 
cisely the view expressed by Napoleon in his comments on the 
campaign of 1800, when he says that the Austrians made the 
mistake of not distinguishing the predominant frontier which was 
that of Germany from the secondary frontier which was on the 
Riviera of Genoa. 


Our first care [says Bourcet] must be to decide upon the position where 
according to the plan of campaign it is suitable to assemble the army. It 
will be observed that if the operations include a certain extent of country 
it is convenient to cause the armies to assemble in three positions, and that 
there ought to be only one march from the position in the centre to that 
of the right or of the left, and consequently that the whole extent of the 
three positions ought not to occupy a space of more than seven or eight 
leagues [25 to 29 miles] at the outside, and that it should be about equally 
distant from the two extremities of the extent of country over which we 
shall have to operate . . . this method will conceal from the enemy the 
real points selected in our plan of campaign for the advance and will 
menace all the points in the extent of country over which we propose to 
operate, seeing that the army will be so posted as to be able to march to 
and arrive at any of those points in about the same time. 


Bourcet points out that it will be very difficult for the enemy to 
reinforce in time the point attacked because the general on the 
offensive will always have the start of several hours, while his 
opponent needs time to be informed of the direction of the attack, 
to issue the necessary orders, and to admit of the reinforcements 
reaching the point attacked. 

This precept explains a vital part of Napoleon’s system, which, 
as far as I know, he carefully avoided discussing but which 
dominated his practice. In 1796 the four divisions which formed 
his army of operations were billeted on April 11 in three groups 
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between Savona and Garessio, two places about 24 miles apart. 
Napoleon by a night march sent forward three divisions by which 
Argenteau’s small force was crushed at Montenotte and the whole 
mass placed in a position where it interposed between the Aus- 
trian and Sardinian armies. In 1805, when advancing with seven 
army corps from the Rhine and the Main towards the Danube 
above Ulm, he thought it possible that the Austrians might cross 
the Danube to meet him. On October 3 he arranged that if there 
should be a battle on the 5th four of his corps would be so near 
together that if one of them were attacked the others could come 
to its help. On the 6th he had six corps on a front of 30 miles. 
The Austrians did not come, but Napoleon was careful to follow 
Bourcet’s rule. In 1806, when he marched from Bamberg and 
Bayreuth to attack the Prussians, he advanced in three columns 
on three parallel roads, the distance between that on the right 
and that on the left being about 30 miles. In 1815, prior to his 
invasion of Belgium, he collected his army in three groups on a 
front of about 20 miles and began his campaign by a concentric 
advance to the Sambre at and about Charleroi. 

Bourcet’s account of the difficulty which an advance of this 
kind occasions to the enemy is exemplified by the embarrassment 
which was caused both to Blucher:and to Wellington by Napo- 
leon’s sudden advance. Both the Prussian and the British armies 
were still spread out over a wide extent of country. Neither of 
them could be assembled within twenty-four hours. Accordingly 
Blucher had to fight at Ligny without Bulow’s corps, which, 
when Napoleon’s advance was first reported, was at Liége, two 
marches distant from Ligny. Wellington’s troops were so scat- 
tered that only by degrees could he collect at Quatre Bras troops 
enough to resist Ney’s attack. There can therefore be no doubt 
of the truth of the story told afterwards by Bowles that Well- 
ington at the ball said to the Duke of Richmond that Bonaparte 
had stolen a march upon him. 

One passage of Bourcet deserves particular attention : 


It often happens in the mountains that the only passages favourable 
to our projects are intercepted by contracted portions: in such a case we 
must avoid letting the enemy know our real object and must therefore 
undertake some diversion, dividing our army into small parcels. This 
method, which in any other kind of country would be dangerous, is indis- 
pensable in the mountains and constitutes the science of this kind of 
warfare, provided the general who employs it always has the means of 
reuniting his forces when it becomes necessary. . . . If it is dangerous to 
multiply detachments in the plains because they weaken the army and 
also because they may be attacked and forced before the army has been 
able to march to their assistance, it is advantageous in the mountains to 
have detachments upon all the passages of which we contemplate making 
use. ... 
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The subdivision of an army thus recommended by Bourcet for 
the purpose of mountain warfare was adopted by Napoleon as a 
permanent practice. The flintlock and bayonet had made it 
possible for infantry to resist a cavalry charge, and also for a 
small force to hold out for a certain time against a large one. 
During the Seven Years’ War the Duc de Broglie, apparently on 
thé advice of Bourcet, had formed his army into divisions which 
he had spread out to overlap the enemy and then to make a 
concentric attack upon him. This was an anticipation of Napo- 
leon’s constant practice. Napoleon’s divisions, and under the 
Empire his army corps, would be spread out like points on the 
rays of an extended fan, each of them protecting the army from 
attack by the route on which it was posted, but they were always 
so arranged as to be within supporting distance of one another, 
and each was ordered not to engage in isolation an enemy superior 
in numbers to itself. 

Another of Bourcet’s precepts is, ‘ there should always be a 
body of troops so placed as to be able to reinforce either the prin- 
cipal body of the army or the body intended for diversion.’ This 
is important in the ‘ active defence,’ of which the essence is to 
place the army in a central position whence it can strike alter- 
nately the divided forces of the enemy. One of Napoleon’s 
favourite manceuvres was that of placing his army in a central 
position between separated portions of a divided enemy. ‘ Never 
rest your right or left,’ says Bourcet, ‘ on a river which divides 
the two armies, even though the enemy be several leagues dis- 
tant, for, if he should steal a march on you, you might suddenly 
find him in your rear or on your flank.’ That is precisely what 
happened to Beaulieu in 1796 and to Mack in 1805, and it was to 
avoid this danger that in 1806 the Prussian army began the 
retreat which was interrupted at Auerstedt. Napoleon’s method 
of protecting his communications was identical with Bourcet’s. 
It was perhaps rather from Guibert than from Bourcet that he 
drew his view of the importance of cutting the enemy’s com- 
munications and of flank attacks. 

There was one element in what Napoleon called his ‘ system’ 
which was perhaps entirely his own—namely, his plan of striking 
at the enemy’s communications and of forcing him to a battle in 
which he would be facing towards the way home. I do not 
remember that this mode of procedure is expounded by any 
military writer of the eighteenth century, and indeed it was 
hardly applicable in any period before the introduction of the 
eighteenth-century system of magazines and the construction of 
good roads, which were almost all due to the central period of the 
eighteenth century. 

A review, then, of the formal elements of which Napoleon’s 
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system was made up shows that he inherited and exploited with 
consummate skill the devices which had been expounded by the 
French military writers of the previous generation, themselves 
recapitulating the experience of three generations of skilful com- 
manders. None of these devices would have been of much use to 
the commanders who were opposing each other between 1914 and 
1918. The commander of an army of six or eight army corps 
each of which is little more than a speck on a European theatre 
of war can undertake combinations for which there is no room in 
the case of an army of which the troops are numbered by the 
million. Napoleon himself when he attempted in the vast and 
roadless area of Russia, and with the great force which he 
assembled in 1812, to repeat the manceuvres which had given him 
such brilliant success in Italy and in Germany, achieved nothing 
but disaster. In the century which followed his last campaign all 
the material factors with which he had to reckon were completely: 
changed: the weapons, the means of transport, methods of 
supply, the means of communication, the methods of recon- 
naissance. 

Smokeless powder, the magazine rifle, the machine-gun, the 
quick-firing field-gun, high explosives, the motor-waggon, the 
railway and the aeroplane, all these were unknown to Napoleon. 
Only human nature remained the same, and with human nature 
not Napoleon only, but every commander since Alexander, or 
even since Agamemnon, has had to reckon. Those of Napoleon’s 
precepts which remain valid treat, not of material or mathematical 
factors, but of the spiritual aspect of war. The value of time, the 
effect of surprise, the character of the soldier, the importance of 
concentration in thought and in action, the various influences 
that affect the temper and spirit of an army, these are the un- 
changing elements which persist through all the unending trans- 
formations of war. 

Napoleon himself has given us the clue by which to distinguish 
what is transient and what is permanent in the conditions of 
warfare. He wrote at St. Helena: 

Achille était fils d’une déesse et d’un mortel ; c’est l’image du génie de 
la guerre; la partie divine, c’est tout ce qui dérive des considérations 
morales, du caractére, du talent, de l’intérét de votre adversaire, de 
l’opinion, de l’esprit du soldat, qui est fort et vainqueur, faible et battu, 
selon qu’il croit l’étre ; la partie terrestre, ce sont les armes, les retranche- 
ments, les positions, les ordres de bataille, tout ce qui tient 4 la combinaison 
des choses matérielles. 


What is permanent in Napoleon’s work is all that he set down as 
the divine part of the art of war; what was temporary and is 
now obsolete is the terrestrial part, and it is well worth noting 
that the greater part of all the evolutions and manceuvres which 
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have here been enumerated belong mainly to the terrestrial part. 
The divine part is to be learned as well from any of the great 
commanders of the past as from Napoleon. He further wrote at 
St. Helena : 


La tactique, les évolutions, la science de l’ingénieur et de I’artilleur 
peuvent s’apprendre dans les traités, 4 peu prés comme la géometrie ; mais 
la connaissance des hautes parties de la guerre ne s’acquiert que par l'étude 
de l’histoire des guerres et des batailles des grands capitaines et par 


l’expérience. 


It is the terrestrial part that could be learned from books, and I 
have attempted to show what were the books from which 
Napoleon learned it. 

He had systematised in his mind before his first campaign 
the results of the experience of the eighteenth century, a period 
which was occupied in the effort of discovering the tactics suitable 
to the epoch of the flintlock, the bayonet, and the muzzle-loading 
field-gun. In this process of learning by experience the last 
lesson was reached, not by Napoleon, but by the British Army 
and by Wellington, as Napoleon found out on the field of Waterloo. 
Strategically Napoleon was supreme, and this was partly because 
he could make use of the network of metalled roads which had 
been spread over Europe in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Where these roads did not exist, as in Russia, or were 
few and far between, as in Spain, his system broke down, but in 
both these cases his failure was mainly attributable to the failure 
of his genius in the divine part. He did not understand the 
spiritual force of patriotism. 

If the Prussian tactics, which had given Frederick the Great 
his victories, were defeated at Jena by the new French tactics, 
the French system itself collapsed at Waterloo in presence of the 
English system, which had already proved its superiority in the 
Peninsula ; but at Waterloo victory was a joint affair in which 
Blucher’s share was not less important than Wellington’s. In 
1815 Napoleon was repeating the manceuvres of his first cam- 
paign of 1796. A tired man was reproducing the actions of his 
indefatigable youth. He repeated his mistakes of 1796. He 
thought that the first Battle of Dego had driven the Austrians off 
the board, only to find that a second battle was necessary. In 
1815 he thought that the Battle of Ligny had driven the Prussians 
out of the sphere of Wellington’s operations. The absence of 
Berthier seems to have crippled the mechanism of command. The 
failure to bring D’Erlon on to the field of Ligny was as fatal as 
the neglect to send off Grouchy in time and to give him clear 
instructions. At Cherasco he said to the Piedmontese generals to 
whom he had dictated the terms of the armistice that, though he 
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might perhaps lose a battle, he should never lose a minute, but 
in each of the three critical days of 1815 he lost hours. In his 
conduct of the Battle of Waterloo there is nothing that recalls 
the tactics of Montenotte, of Castiglione, of Austerlitz, or of 
Bautzen. It violates his own precepts. ‘ You ought to avoid,’ 
he said, ‘ the field of battle which your enemy has reconnoitred 
and studied.’ ‘The art of war,’ he said, ‘ prescribes that you 
should turn or overlap the enemy’s flank without dividing your 
army.’ If the attack on Hougomont was meant as a flank attack 
to cause Wellington to weaken his centre, it was an ill-judged 
experiment, for that place was bound to have been prepared for 
defence and therefore to make a prolonged resistance. The attack 
of D’Erlon’s corps in a huge column was the ne plus ultra of the 
tactics of attacking the bullet with the target. 

At St. Helena Napoleon said to Gourgaud that he had learned 
nothing from all his campaigns that he did not know at the 
beginning, and it seems that at any rate after 1809 his belief-in 
himself was such that he could no longer learn. How otherwise 
is it credible that he had not discovered from the marshals and 
generals who had fought in Spain the nature of Wellington’s 
tactics ? The appearance of Blucher’s troops at Waterloo was 
the application against Napoleon of his own practice of Monte- 
notte, of Castiglione, and of Bautzen. It was not from Napoleon, 
but from his antagonists at Waterloo, that the next great com- 
mander drew the inspiration by which he brought two armies 
together on the field of Kéniggratz. After Kéniggratz the 
strategical ideal came to be to turn both flanks and to surround 
the hostile army. It seems probable that at the beginning of the 
war of 1870 Moltke’s idea was to surround Bazaine’s army where 
it stood near the frontier; but the plan was spoiled by the 
insubordination of Steinmetz, the delays of Frederick Charles, 
and the rashness of the generals who undertook and carried out 
the Battle of Spicheren. Apparently, also, Blumenthal intended 
to surround Macmahon’s army, but this plan also was frustrated 
by the rash initiative of subordinates. Eventually at Sedan the 
ideal of envelopment was realised. 

This was also the dream of Schlieffen, who in his voluzne 
entitled Canne took Hannibal’s battle as the type and regarded 
Moltke as that commander’s greatest disciple. It was realised 
at Tannenberg, of which the design is apparently to be attributed 
neither to Hindenburg nor to Ludendorf, but to the younger 
Moltke who had worked it out before the war. 

The late General Colin, whose masterly works have thrown a 
new light on every aspect of Napoleon’s generalship, published as 
the Great War was beginning his last brief sketch of Napoleon’s 
military career. He wrote in conclusion : 
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Napoleon realised the dream of the generation that preceded him of 
offensive war pushed swiftly to the point when the enemy was driven 
either to battle or across a frontier. That precisely was the work with which 
he was identified. He did not create another. In 1812 and in 1813 he 
practised the same kind of operations as in 1796 and 1805. He kept on 
trying manceuvres in a central position or great overlapping movements 
and he failed. Never was the execution of his operations more artistic, 
and never, therefore, did he require greater efforts from his troops. But 
the situation was fundamentally different from what it had been in the 
first campaigns; it no longer lent itself to prompt and decisive warfare, 
because the armies were manceuvring in immense areas with unlimited 
lines of retreat. In 1812 and 1813 Napoleon does not seem to have suspected 
that there was an unusual element in the problem ; he would employ with 
few changes the procedure to which he was accustomed. We must conclude 
that Napoleon solved one problem which had preoccupied one or two 
generations but that he could go no further. After creating a system of 
principles and procedure he could not improvise another when he found 
himself confronted with conditions that required it. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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THE HISTORY OF YACHTING 


THE word ‘ yacht ’ was derived, so the Oxford Dictionary informs 
us, from the Dutch word jaght (chase) or jaghtschip. It was used 
originally for vessels whose principal characteristic was speed. 
In later medizval times there were to be found in several European 
countries small fast sailing vessels used especially for chasing, and 
to these the word in one or other of its many primitive forms was 
applied. A little later still small ships of this kind were frequently 
employed to convey royal personages and nobles. Of this type 
of vessel, we know that Queen Elizabeth possessed one and that 
another was built in the first year of James I., but it is not on 
record that this was for the king. The sport or pastime of yachting, 
and especially yacht racing, in the form in which it appears 
to-day throughout the world was born in English waters and had 
already passed its youth in the seas surrounding these islands 
before it appeared in any other country. 

Charles II. was the actual founder of modern yachting, and 
he had the good fortune, so it seems, to be born with a love of the 
sea. When he was about sixteen years of age his father, Charles I., 
whose cause was then beginning to fail, sent him abroad for 
safety, and the young prince visited among other places the 
Channel Isles, where in 1646 he found pleasure in boat sailing. 
In the year of the Restoration (1660) the Dutch East India 
Company presented to him a small yacht of Dutch type called 
Mary. 

Everyone attracted to this subject should be grateful to the 
observant Pepys, of the classic diary, for most of the interesting 
story about the earliest English yachting would have been lost 
had he not left it to us. On August 15, 1660, Pepys begins to tell 
us about a new yacht : 


To the office and after dinner by water to White Hall, where I found 
the King gone this morning by 5 of the clock to see a Dutch pleasure boat 
below bridge. 


This is the Mary yacht, which the king now sees for the first time. 
Hardly had she come into Charles’ possession than he com- 
manded his chief naval constructor, Peter Pett, Commissioner 
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for the Navy, to build a yacht to excel the Dutchman’s achieve- 
ment. And the Duke of York (afterwards King James II.) also 
ordered a new yacht to be built for him by Christopher Pett, 
brother of Peter, another member of this famous family of ship- 
wrights whose name appears continuously among the chief 
constructors of the king’s ships from the reign of Henry VIII. 
till that of William III.—a span of nearly 200 years. Pepys is 
much impressed by the beautiful yacht Mary and hardly expects 
the English shipwrights to surpass her, for he writes on Novem- 
ber 8, 1660 : 


In the afternoon Commissioner Pett and I went on board the yacht, 
which indeed is one of the finest things that ever I saw for neatness and 
room inJso small a vessel. Mr. Pett is to make one to outdo this for the 
honour of his country which I fear he will scarce better. 


But by January 15 in the following year he is beginning to take 
a more favourable view of the English challenger : 


The King hath been this afternoon at Deptford to see the yacht that 
Commissioner Pett is building, which will be very pretty; as also that 
that his brother at Woolwich is in making. 


Then on May 21, 1661 : 


And then to Deptford . . .; and so took barge again, and were over- 
taken by the King in his barge, he having been down the river with his 
yacht this day for pleasure to try it; and, as I hear, Commissioner Pett’s 
do prove better than the Dutch one and that that his brother built. 


These three yachts may have sailed a set race that day, and 
probably did, but Pepys’ words do not definitely say so. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that a match was sailed on October 1, 
1661—the earliest recorded yacht race, for the particulars of 
which we are indebted to the diarist Evelyn, who was a guest in 
the king’s yacht : 


I sail’d this morning with his Maty in one of his yatchts (or pleasure- 
boats), vessells not known among us till the Dutch East India Company 
presented that curious piece to the King, being very excellent sailing 
vessells. It was on a wager betweene his other new pleasure-boate, 
built frigate like, and one of the Duke of York’s; the wager f100; the 
race from Greenwich to Gravesend and back. The King lost it going, 
the wind being contrary, but sav’d stakes in returning. There were divers 
noble persons and lords on board, his Maty sometimes steering himselfe. 


Pepys tells us of another race on September 5, 1662 : 


Up by break of day at 5 o’clock, and down by water to Woolwich: 
in my way saw the yacht lately built by our virtuosoes (my Lord Brunkard 
and others, with the help of Commissioner Pett also) set out from Green- 
wich with the little Dutch bezan, to try for mastery; and before they 
got to Woolwich the Dutch beat them half-a-mile (and I hear this after- 
noon, that, in coming home, it got above three miles). 
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This English yacht which, it seems, lost the race is a later one 
built for the king in 1662 at Lambeth. Her name is sometimes 
spelt Jemmy, and at others Jamie, both being forms of the name 
James, which was, as we know, of frequent occurrence in the 
Stuart royal house. 

Lord Brunkard, of whom Pepys has just been speaking, was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society and first president of 
that august institution, but his name is generally spelt Brouncker. 
I have seen papers of the Royal Society written in Charles’ reign 
which show that several of the members were actively interested 
in the improvement of British ships, and it is to these members 
that Pepys is referring in the words ‘ our virtuosoes (my Lord 
Brunkard and others).’ This is surely one of the earliest instances 
of the scientific expert being called in to advise an industry ; 
and, in fact, all the king’s actions in regard to these yachts seem 
to show he was keenly anxious that the builders of his navy 
should learn all there was to learn from this wonderful Dutch 
yacht. Moreover, Evelyn told us above that the first new yacht 
ordered by the king was built ‘ frigate like,’ and as she was the 
work of Commissioner Pett, the actual originator of the frigate 
type of vessel, the king was at the same time providing him with 
opportunities for developing his ideas. Evelyn’s diary contains 
more than one statement to the effect that the advent of the 
frigate design was regarded by eminent naval authorities as an 
epoch-making event. 

Pepys now turns aside from yacht racing to tell us some of 
his own experiences in yachting cruises. The great plague is 
ravaging London, and many consider it prudent to leave the 
capital when opportunity offers. Pepys sets forth with a small 
party of friends on August 17, 1665 : 

We down to the water and by boat to Greenwich to the bezan 
yacht, . . . embarked in the yacht and down we went most pleasantly, 
and noble discourse I had with my Lord Bruncker, who is a most excellent 
person. Short of Gravesend it grew calme, and so we come to an anchor, 
and to supper mighty merry, and after it, being moonshine, we out of the 
cabbin to laugh and talk, and then, as we grew sleepy, went in and upon 
velvet cushions of the King’s that belong to the yacht fell to sleep. 


This bezan is the second Dutch yacht to make her home in 
English waters, and she resembled what is described in English 
by the word ‘ ketch,’ for, as her Dutch name implies, she had, 
besides a large, or main, mast, a smaller one in the stern on which 
a mizzen sail was set. Next day the cruise is continued : 


Up about 5 o’clock and dressed ourselves, and to sayle again down to the 
Soveraigne at the buoy of the Nore, a noble ship, . . . and thence to 
Sheernesse. . . . Thence with great pleasure up the Meadeway, our 
yacht contending with Commissioner Pett’s, wherein he met us from 
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Chatham, and he had the best of it. Here I come by, but had not tide 
enough to stop at Quinbrough, with mighty pleasure spent the day in 
doing all and seeing these places. 


He has many interesting things to say about a cruise on 
November 3, 1665 : 


Was called up about four o’clock and in the darke by lanthorne took 
boat and to the Ketch ! and set sayle, sleeping a little in the Cabbin till 
day and then up. . . . Carrying good victuals and Tom with me I to 
breakfast about 9 o’clock, and then to read again and come to the Fleete 
about twelve. 


He boards the Royall James to gossip an hour or two away. 


And I took the Bezan back with me, and with a brave gale and tide 
reached up that night to the Hope, taking great pleasure in learning 
the seamen’s manner of singing when they sound the depths, and then to 
supper and to sleep, which I did most excellently all night, it being a 
horrible foule night for wind and raine. They sayled from midnight and 
come to Greenwich about 5 o’clock in the morning. 


Charles II. died in 1685, and James, Duke of York, succeeded 
to the throne. In the offices of State he had filled while Duke of 
York he had been in the main a successful administrator, but as 
James II. he proved a singularly incompetent king, bringing 
down on his head a succession of storms which in the space of 
three years drove him into exile. The troubles of these few 
unhappy years could hardly have allowed him much respite for 
sport. Nor was there much room for it during the reigns of his 
next two successors, William III. and Anne, so fully occupied 
was the stage with contending political parties and foreign wars. 
And so it is perhaps hardly surprising that this new sport of 
yachting passed its infancy in obscurity and that but little more 
is heard of it until George I. ascended the throne. It makes its 
next appearance in Irish waters at Cork, where a club existed in 
1720 which could very probably have laid claim to the distinction 
of being the earliest organised yacht club in the world. This 
community of about two dozen—all lovers of the sea—called 
itself the Water Club of the Harbour of Cork, and has become 
famous in yachting history for the pomp and circumstance with 
which its activities were conducted. The members annually 
elected their own admiral and also the club secretary, who went 
by the grandiose title of the Knight of the Island—that is, the 
island of Haulbowline, where the club’s headquarters were 
situated. And it would appear that the members found it neces- 
sary to have the special services of a parson, for the club 
appointed its own chaplain. 


2 Here the more familiar English word ‘ ketch’ makes its appearance instead 
of the Dutch word bezan. 
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But we have not yet arrived at the day of the racing yacht 
club, for this band of Irish sportsmen when afloat occupied the 
greater part of their time in practising evolutions bearing a close 
resemblance to the tactics of a squadron of men-of-war. The 
admiral in command of the fleet of yachts was busily giving 
orders by hoisting signal flags and firing signal guns. From 
time to time an imaginary enemy would be chased, and the fleet 
was exercised in many different naval manceuvres, These 
yachts belonging to the members of the club constituted, in 
effect, an auxiliary naval squadron of large fast vessels armed 
with guns, which provided opportunities both for naval training 
and yacht cruising. Of course, it was purely a voluntary organisa- 
tion, for the owners bore all the expense ; but it was neverthe- 
less a training squadron of use to the British Navy, which in 
those days was always fighting. Everything was conducted with 
strict discipline: fines were imposed for slackness, the proceeds 
going to the purchase of gunpowder. So the sport of yachting, 
which had almost disappeared during the long years of foreign 
wars, now reveals itself in naval guise. 

Zealous and persistent were those early yachtsmen, meeting 
for practice every fortnight from the beginning of April to the 
end of September, and in the evening going ashore to a rendez-vous 
to dine. Members were forbidden to appear at these manceuvres 
in long-tail wigs, large sleeves, or ruffles. More than that, they 
decided to have a uniform of their own, as the following words 
show : 


Resolved that the members of the club shall dress in the following 
uniform : plain blue cloth coat lined with buff, yellow buttons engraved 
Cork Harbour Water Club, buff waistcoat and breeches. 


Nor was membership restricted to men : 


Resolved that the wives and daughters of the members be also con- 
sidered members of the club, and entitled to wear the uniform, except the 
breeches. 


The italics are mine: can that precaution have been really 
necessary in those far-off days? The club had a custom by 
which each member in turn entertained his fellow-members to 
dinner. Surely it was an unusually temperate club for those days, 


as we gather from one of the rules of 1720, which ran : 


Resolved that no admiral do bring more than two dozen of wine to his 
treat, for it has always been deemed a breach of the ancient rules and 
constitution of the club except when My Lords the judges are invited. 


It would be interesting to know how much wine was needed 
when ‘ My Lords’ visited the club, but the chronicler of these 
happenings, although he has much to say on many matters, 
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preserves silence on this. However, it seems that, even on 
ordinary occasions, an average of one bottle to each member was 
deemed unreasonably temperate, for there is a later rule which 
has the effect of redressing the grievance : 


Resolved that such members of the club as talk of sailing after dinner 
be fined a bumper. 


So a member hospitably inclined had only to break this rule 
when he felt disposed to ‘ stand drinks all round.’ 

And now the course of events takes us back again to London 
and the Thames. We saw the ‘ Merry Monarch ’ racing with his 
brother, the Duke of York, for a money stake in 1661, but many 
years were to pass before the racing of sailing craft began to take 
form as an organised sport. There is an isolated record of a 
contest for a trophy which took place in 1749, when twelve 
sailing pleasure vessels, as they were called in those days, raced 
from Greenwich to the Nore and back for a silver cup given by 
Prince George, who in later days ascended the throne as George III. 
The records are silent till 1775, when we hear of a race for another 
cup, which was to result in the founding of the first yacht racing 
organisation. Organised yacht racing began, not in salt water, 
but in fresh water, and, as it happened, not very far from Fleet 
Street, London—the stretch of Thames shore between Blackfriars 
and Charing Cross. Here Londoners interested in the sport kept 
their yachts and here yachts were built. 

A London newspaper of July 10, 1775, contains the announce- 
ment that ‘ To-morrow will be sailed for, by Gentlemen pro- 
prietors of sailing boats not exceeding seven tons, and which 
were never let out to hire,’ a silver cup valued at twenty guineas, 
the gift of the Duke of Cumberland, brother of George III. ; ‘ and 
the Gentlemen, about 18 or 20 in number, who sail for the prize 
have come to a resolution to be dressed in aquatic uniforms.’ 
The course was from Westminster Bridge to Putney Bridge and 
back, and the contest, which was postponed because of unsuitable 
weather, took place on July 13. When this race was over the 
yacht owners who had taken part met and formed themselves 
into a club under the title of the Cumberland Society, which, by 
the way, was sometimes called the Cumberland Fleet, or the 
Duke of Cumberland’s Fleet. Every year one special race took 
place for a new cup presented by the duke. 

In the second year (1776) the racing course was somewhat 
longer—namely, Blackfriars Bridge to Putney Bridge and back. 
The duke visited his ‘ fleet’ once in each year, choosing for this 
purpose the day on which the race for his trophy took place. 
On that day he embarked in his rowing barge with streamers 
flying, and proceeded to the starting line accompanied by all 
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manner of river craft dressed with flags and with bands playing. 
In his florid Georgian English a journalist of those days calls it a 
hich ‘ Fluviatic Cavalcade.’ The yachts about to compete had already 
taken up their allotted positions along the starting line, and after 
he arrived, all being ready, they were sent off by the firing of a 


n 
ne gun. The captain of the winning yacht (all the owners of these 
yachts were styled ‘ captain’) was brought to the barge of the 
rule duke, who personally presented his trophy to the accompaniment 
of gunfire and of cheering from the numerous surrounding craft 
don | and the crowds along the river shores. But before the cup was 
his | handed to the winner it was filled with claret and the duke 
any | drank the health of the successful captain. After the presentation 
ake the club proceeded to Vauxhall Gardens for its annual dinner 
f a —a rendez-vous which was to become known in later years as 
lve Cumberland Gardens. 
ced It would appear that the Cumberland Society grew in import- 
by ance, for in 1781 the value of the duke’s cup had been raised 
HII. from 20 guineas to 50 guineas; moreover from 1782 and 
her onwards we find more frequent references to races sailed in the 
Ing salty waters between Greenwich and the Nore, where the ‘ Father 
ter, of English Yachting’ (Charles II.) and his brother were wont to 
leet match their skill; furthermore, the fleet of yachts would go 
—- below bridge occasionally and manceuvre together as a squadron. 
ept But even when the racing was held above bridge it had at times a 
salt-water flavour : sometimes two sportsmen would match their 
Ce vessels, laying a wager of a turtle on the result, and when the 
He race was over the whole fleet would repair to Vauxhall Gardens 


and consume the winner’s prize. The duke gave a prize for the 
ms, last time in 1782, but from 1786 till 1810 a silver cup was presented 


ind by the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, where, it had now been 
_ arranged, the finishing line for the big annual race was fixed. 
- However, the Cumberland Society retained the name of their 
nd first patron till 1821, when they saw fit to mark the coronation of 
ble George IV. in that year by extinguishing the name of Cumberland 
the and reappearing immediately under the title of His Majesty’s 
- Coronation Sailing Society. And this new club decided to per- 
by petuate the memory of the new king’s coronation by sailing, as 
he heretofore, one big annual match. But the new name was short- 
ok lived: ten years later the Coronation Society lost its identity by 
becoming merged in the Thames Yacht Club, which, by the way, 
at was also formed in 1821 by a number of members who had split 
k. away from the newly formed Coronation Society as a result of a 
his dispute. The Duke of Clarence (later William IV.) became a 
be. member of the Thames Yacht Club in 1827, and on his accession 
= to the throne (1830) conferred on it the title of ‘ Royal.’ From 


all » this it follows that the Royal Thames Yacht Club of the present 
) Voi. CXIV—No. 677 E 
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day is the lineal descendant of the first club organised to promote 
yacht racing—the Cumberland Society of 1775. 

igs Yachting, and later yacht racing, became more and more a 
salt-water sport. The Royal Yacht Squadron owes its existence 
in no small measure to the exclusiveness of the London clubs, 
more particularly White’s and Brooks’. During the years in 
which the Royal Yacht Squadron was beginning to take form 
(1812-1815) several of the clubs in London were becoming domi- 
nated by devotees of that arbitrary and exclusive cult ‘ The 
Dandy,’ of which Beau Brummel was, perhaps, the most famous. 
Many men in every way eligible for membership of these clubs 
found when they put their names down that they were met by 
what seemed to be a concerted policy of relentless blackballing. 
And so on June 1, 1815 (seventeen days before Waterloo), a few 
gentlemen met at the Thatched House Tavern, in St. James's 
Street, London, and there and then decided to form a club 
membership of which should be open only to men interested in 
sailing yachts on salt water: the Yacht Club, it was decided, 
should be its name. Those desirous of becoming members must 
be of satisfactory social position, possess a yacht not under 
Io tons, pay an entrance fee of 3 guineas, and agree to subscribe 
annually the modest sum of 2 guineas. By the way, even this 
small subscription was deemed unnecessary in the second year 
and dropped. (To-day the entrance fee is 100 guineas and the 
annual subscription £16.) Eloquent testimony to past bitter 
experience of clubs is surely to be seen in one of the earliest rules 
made by those original members, which stated that at least two 
blackballs in the ballot were necessary to exclude a nominee for 
membership. 

Thus began the ‘ most exclusive club in the world.’ In its 
earliest years there seems to have been but very little desire and 
scarcely any thought for yacht racing in the minds of its members. 
It is true that they occasionally subscribed money prizes for the 
encouragement of sailing and boat racing among the local 
boatmen and watermen, but the members for the most part were 
content to cruise at leisure on the waters surrounding the Isle of 
Wight. Sometimes the fleet of yachts would form in lines, sailing 
in stately order, or practising naval exercises, under the command 
of a senior officer of the club. It was a custom to present two 
copies of the club’s book of signals to each new member, so that 
his yacht might take part in these evolutions. Yachts of the club 
would also accompany the king’s ships to sea and practise naval 
manceuvres with the fleet. There yachtsmen are using their 
vessels to train themselves and their crews to become what we 
should now call a volunteer naval reserve. For this is not merely 
playing at naval war: these yachtsmen had lived through the 
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long Napoleonic wars, when the Navy was often hard put to it to 
find men—those days of the press gang. And even in later years 
when Queen Victoria had occasion to cross the water to or from 
Osborne in the early part of her reign numbers of yachts of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron might have been seen sailing in 
formation near her steam yacht—acting, in fact, as a voluntary 
convoy. 

During the first seven years of the club’s existence the members 
had no club-house, but used an inn at East Cowes, so modest 
were its beginnings. However, fame was suddenly thrust upon 
the club. On September 15, 1817, one of the State’s royal yachts, 
by name the R oyal George (built that year), was lying off Brighton, 
and the Prince Regent, who was aboard, sent a letter to the 
Yacht Club at Cowes expressing his desire to become one of the 
members. But (how strange is the coincidence!) was it not 
from this very place, Brighton (Brighthelmstone), that the 
monarch who has been called the ‘ Father of English Yachting ’ 
put to sea in a small vessel 166 years before ?—not now on one of 
his yachting jaunts, but a broken and lonely king escaping from 
his pursuers after the Battle of Worcester. 

Two years later (1819) the regent visited Cowes for the first 
time, and now begins the royal patronage of this club, which has 
continued ever since. On receiving that letter of the regent 
the Yacht Club decided that it would be fitting to have the signal 
books for the prince richly bound in red morocco; but the 
expense thus incurred so nearly depleted the club’s resources 
that it became necessary in the following year to reimpose the 
annual subscription of 2 guineas. 

Both the importance and the prosperity of the Yacht Club 
advanced steadily. In 1818 the Duke of Clarence and the Duke 
of Gloucester, son and son-in-law respectively of George III., 
had become members ; and when the Regent ascended the throne 
as George IV. (1820) he conferred the title ‘ Royal’ on this club, 
which in consequence was the first of the many royal yacht clubs 
now in existence throughout the British Empire to receive this 
honour. Cowes and the Royal Yacht Club must, it would appear, 
have found favour in the king’s eyes, for he made a second visit 
in 1821, and on this occasion took a house on the front at West 
Cowes, which stood not 100 yards from the present headquarters 
of the club. His yacht, the Royal George, in which he made the 
passage to Cowes, was met at sea by a fleet of yachts belonging 
to the members of the club and also by vessels of war, and she 
was escorted into the Solent with much maritime pomp and 
circumstance. 

Two years later the club adopted for the first time a distinctive 
yachting uniform for its members: a blue jacket and white 
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trousers were the most prominent features. An observer of those 
days has left us a favourable comment on this new uniform, and, 
as he couches his remarks in terms which combine the nautical 
with the sartorial, we may perhaps be allowed to quote them 
here: ‘and to such as are not too square in the stern, it is far 
from being an unbecoming dress.’ So rapid was the growth of 
the club that by 1824 the total tonnage of yachts owned by 
members amounted to about 5000 tons and employment was 
given to more than 500 hands ; ten years later both of these totals 
were doubled. About this time the members decided that they 
must have a club-house, or at the very least a coffee-room ; and 
in fulfilment of this wish they acquired in 1825 the building now 
known as the Gloucester Hotel at West Cowes. This sufficed for 
more than a quarter of a century, but by 1858 the club had out- 
grown its first club-house, and removed in that year to the 
premises which have ever since been its home—West Cowes 
Castle, of which much now remaining was built in the reign of 
Henry VIII. as a fortress defending the western approaches to 
these historic waters. 
; The most coveted trophy of the Cowes Regatta Week is the 
prize presented by the Sovereign and known as His Majesty’s 
Cup. The history of this trophy can be traced back through more 
than a century to the year 1827, when George IV. presented a 
cup, valued at 100 guineas, to the Royal Yacht Club for a sailing 
match open only to its members, which was to take place annually 
on August 12—his birthday. There have been but few years 
since 1827 without a race for the Monarch’s cup, although the 
date is no longer a fixed one, for the race takes place generally on 
the Tuesday of Cowes Week. We may mention in passing that, 
for the first time in its long history, the race for this cup—the 
blue riband of yachting—was opened in 1931 to any British 
yacht of or exceeding 60 feet on the waterline, provided she 
belonged to a recognised yacht club. The royal cups, and more 
especially the earlier ones, were given for the purpose of encourag- 
ing practice in seamanship, and also as a royal recognition of 
the national utility of the Royal Yacht Club in respect of its 
contributions to the advance of naval architecture and the 
practice in naval training which it provided. When all naval 
vessels were sailing craft—and that was the case in those days— 
the Admiralty occasionally studied the form and construction of 
these private yachts with the object of obtaining information 
likely to be of service in the design of the king’s ships. 

In those days yachts generally carried an armament (guns of 
from 6 to 9 pounders), and the crews were trained in the use of 
arms—cutlasses, pistols, rifles, etc. ; in fact, by 1834 the whole 
fleet of the Royal Yacht Squadron mounted more than 400 guns. 
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British yachts in ever-increasing numbers were to be seen in 
foreign waters: there was hardly a port in Europe, whether in 
the north or west or on the Mediterranean shores, that was not 
visited by them. And nearly all the maritime countries of 
Europe granted the privileges of men-of-war to yachts of recog- 
nised British yacht clubs. Then in 1829 the British Admiralty 
conferred powers on the members of the Royal Yacht Club to 
wear on their yachts the White Ensign—the ensign of the Royal 
Navy, a privilege now possessed by the Royal Yacht Squadron alone. 
The growing custom of cruising on the high seas (‘ going foreign,’ 
as the seaman called it) was a further reason for arming yachts, 
since it was by no means impossible in those days to fall in with 
the bold buccaneer—relics of the long wars. In the year the 
Yacht Club was founded (1815) this country had been at war for 
about 100 years with one maritime country or another—some- 
times with two or three at once; and the seas had become 
infested with privateers, often little less than pirates. When the 
final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo brought this long period of 
war to an end the crews of privateers, not a few of whom had 
never known any other occupation, were reluctant to give up 
their livelihood, and many years passed before this form of piracy 
entirely vanished. 

Three years after the accession of William IV. this club 
received (1833) another signal mark of recognition, for the king 
expressed his desire that the title Royal Yacht Club should be 
changed to that of Royal Yacht Squadron—the style by which 
it has ever since been known; and, further, that the Monarch 
should always be its head. The Monarch is now always the admiral 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

In 1831 the Duchess of Kent, sister-in-law of the reigning 
Sovereign, visited Cowes, where she had taken Norris Castle for 
the season ; and she brought her little daughter Princess Victoria, 
then twelve years of age. That was the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s life-long association with British yachting—an associa- 
tion which, it is true, was one of patronage rather than participa- 
tion, for Queen Victoria took but little part personally in the 
sport, although it seems particularly fitting that the head of a 
great maritime nation should have made as much use as she did 
of the State’s royal yachts—much more than any Sovereign 
before or since her time. But Queen Victoria’s patronage was to 
be seen in the encouragement of the sport by the gifts of very 
many prizes to yacht clubs round the British coasts; she pre- 
sented rather more than 150 cups all told. Nor did the Prince 
Consort take much part in this sport, although he, like the 
Queen, presented many prizes for competition. 

The Queen’s name appears on the roll of the Royal Yacht 
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Squadron for the first time in 1838, the year of her coronation, 
and the Prince Consort’s in 1841, the year following that of their 
wedding. 

Some idea of the progress made by this sport in British waters 
during the thirty years that had passed since the infant yacht 
club came into being may perhaps be gathered from the following : 
By 1846 many ‘royal’ yacht clubs had come into existence 
round the coasts of this country, and their combined fleets 
totalled about 530 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 25,000, 
employing 4700 men and carrying 1500 guns. The value of this 
fleet amounted to £750,000 sterling, with an annual wages roll of 
more than £120,000. Although yachting made very little direct 
appeal to Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, their son, the 
Prince of Wales, was to have a life-long association with the sport 
and to exert great influence upon it. In 1863, which was the 
year of his marriage, the Prince became patron of the ‘ Squadron,’ 
and in 1865 his name appears on the membership roll. From that 
time and on to the end of his life he owned seven different yachts 
(five sailing vessels and two steam), of which the racing yacht 
Britannia, built in 1893 and happily still winning races, is world- 
famed. 

T. W. MacAcpine. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THACKERAY 


THE merits of an author’s work—it is less generally true of other 
artists—are too often at the mercy of his reputation as a man. 
The decline in Trollope’s popularity was an effect, as inevitable 
as it was unreasonable, of the revelations of his Autobiography, 
and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy predicts a similar consequence 
from Arnold Bennett’s Journals. Trollope’s light has pierced 
the passing cloud, and so, doubtless, will Arnold Bennett’s. 
With Thackeray the abuse that few of the great escape derives 
from a contrary cause. Trollope’s eclipse was due to his revela- 
tions of himself ; Thackeray’s to his refusal to be revealed. His 
reputation has suffered as a result of his own endeavour to 
protect it against the too high praises of a partisan biographer. 
Disgusted by the fulsome adulation of the Hood family’s Memo- 
rials of Thomas Hood, he demanded of his daughters: ‘Let 
there be nothing of this when I am gone.’ The injunction, 
interpreted at its widest, was obeyed; and, though there is 
evidence that on other occasions he foresaw without dismay the 
weighing of his merits by ‘ future ages’ (‘who will be deeply 
interested in discussing the subject’), to this day his family 
have never consented to put their material into the hands of a 
biographer. There have been biographies of Thackeray—half a 
dozen or more; but there has been no official biography. He 
did not foresee that this reticence—his daughters’ rather than his 
own—would be construed as a suppression of ‘the truth,’ a 
deliberate concealment of the discreditable. But there are always 
commentators ready to think and insinuate the worst, and such 
a construction has been put on Lady Ritchie’s innocent and 
pious, but most unhappy, action. She herself made the com- 
promise of providing biographical introductions to the Centenary 
Edition of her father’s works, and a few copies of these separate 
introductions seem to have been bound up together to form 
what is, in effect, a Life of Thackeray: we are indebted to them 
for many of his letters to his mother, to Mrs. Procter and others. 
But though the story is told intimately at first hand, it is dis- 
cursive, desultory, and far from complete. 

Of the earlier Lives—~one chapter in Trollope’s ‘ English 
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Men of Letters’ volume, Merivale and Marzials’, and two by Mr. 
Lewis Melville—nothing need here be said. Two more have 
appeared in the last nine months, and it is to these that we must 
look both for the latest discovered facts and for the latest inter- 
pretations. Mr. Malcolm Elwin’s Thackeray: a Personality 
was published last September ; and Mr. G. U. Ellis’s brief but 
admirable Thackeray * is one of the June additions to the ‘ Great 
’ Lives’ series. The value of Mr. Elwin’s book is in the research 
that lies behind it, and the mass of—it must be objected—only 
partly assimilated facts not elsewhere easily accessible. Mr. 
Ellis has less than a quarter of the space at his disposal, and is so 
constrained to select where selection must be regretted ; but he 
is clearly saturated in his subject, and has distilled its essence 
with a critical insight which—Saintsbury apart—few writers on 
Thackeray have been able to command. But the man whose 
last word on Thackeray was, ‘ Well, my dear Henley, suppose we 
put it, that he was such a genius who was also such a gentleman,’ 
had one advantage over Mr. Ellis, who more than once seems to 
arrive at a true judgment instinctively, reinforcing it with false 
premises. 

Thackeray’s genius is above question. That he was a gentle- 
man has been denied. Many and various charges have been 
brought against him, but the evidence laboriously assembled by 
Mr. Elwin and acutely sifted by Mr. Ellis should go far to prove 
their groundlessness. The case for the prosecution has been 
perhaps most forcibly put by Mr. Michael Sadleir,? who may be 
conveniently quoted in summary : 


It is difficult, [writes Mr. Sadleir] after careful study of his journalistic 
activities, to escape the conclusion that Thackeray frequently showed 
himself what Edmund Yates, in the famous essay which split the Garrick 
Club, declared him to be—both a hypocrite and a snob. . . . A definite 
moral inconsistency is shown in his novel reviews and even more blatantly 
in his art-criticism, where flippancy and prudery are oddly blended. . . - 

It must be confessed that, in his dealings with other men of letters, 
Thackeray gave cause for such severity. To Albert Smith he behaved 
with sheer malignity. While Hook was alive he flattered and used him ; 
when Hook was dead he rent him in Pendennis. Even Maginn, to whom 
he owed not only a start in journalism but a good part of his own mental 
equipment, was shown up for a mere mercenary bravo in the same 
novel. ... 

Thackeray was a snob who worked an ostentatious anti-snobbery to 
death. . . . The method of insult adopted was that of the street-arab’s 
long nose, with the additional vulgarity that the street-arab was not a 
genuine street-arab at all, but a well-brought-up boy who thought it 
clever tc appear ill-bred. 

1 Cape, 12s. 6d. net. 2 Duckworth, 2s. net. 


* Bulwer, a Panorama—Edward and Rosina (1931), pp. 251-255. Cf. Mr. 
Sadleir’s review of Mr. Elwin’s book in the New Statesman, September 24, 1932. 
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It is surprising that the allegation of snobbery, which the 
author of a Book of Snobs was bound to suffer sooner or later, 
should not by now have died a natural death. It is not as though 
Thackeray actually did guy his own class ‘ for the delight of their 
inferiors,’ as Mr. Sadleir alleges. He did not guy any one ‘class,’ 
or if he did it was an intellectual, not a social, class, and he was 
not of it. For the delight of others who, like himself, saw the 
hypocrisies, and still more the absurdities, of the Pintos and 
de Mogynses he showed up a state of society that had little to 
commend it : he offended only those whom the cap fitted ; and if— 
as no one will dispute—many of his shafts went wide of the target, 
if occasionally he condemned in one paper what he appeared to 
advocate in another, these faults weigh little against the funda- 
mental justice of his satire. Mr. Ellis has some penetrating 
comments to make on the snobbery charges and on Thackeray’s 
conception of a snob. If we could extract from the Book of 
Snobs a definition of all that Thackeray meant by the term, the 
‘snobbery ’ to which he is himself supposed to have succumbed 
in later life would have to be defined anew. 

In later life he ‘ was courted by the ton,’ and ‘ turned on his 
earlier friends and sneered at their commonness.’ Which friends 
he sneered at does not appear—unless Albert Smith,* Hook and 
Maginn are intended. Of Hook and Maginn I shall have some- 
thing to say later 4 propos of Wagg in Vanity Fair and Shandon 
in Pendennis. As Mr. Sadleir has pointed out, Thackeray’s 
‘Ramsbottom’ papers in the Snob of his undergraduate days 
owed their name to an earlier series of Hook’s, and Yellowplush 
was in a sense born from a germ of Maginn’s; Maginn gave 
Thackeray a helping hand in his most penniless period, but he 
‘used’ Thackeray fully as much as Thackeray ‘used’ him. 
That Thackeray owed either of them a debt of friendship, or 
turned and rent them when they were dead, can hardly be 
maintained. He used them—as he used very many others, 
including pre-eminently himself—as a peg on which to hang 
satirical comments on the age in which he lived. Ainsworth and 
Cruikshank, it has been said, were among those who helped him 
in adversity but whom in success he patronised ; but Mr. Ellis 
successfully rebuts this ‘ unsubtle charge.’ FitzGerald, it has 


“ Of Thackeray’s ‘ sheer malignity ’ towards Smith I can find little evidence 
beyond the following statement of Vizetelly : ‘ He treated him with contemptuous 
toleration, showing him outward civility, but the occasional sarcastic observations 
which he permitted to escape him, disclosed his true sentiments respecting 
Albert’s mountebank ways.’ Such sarcastic observations appear occasionally 
in Thackeray’s letters (e.g., to Kate Perry, March 14, 1853, and to John Brown 
eleven days later). In any case, Smith was not one of his ‘earlier friends’ ; 
he was the man who, being found unsuitable to Punch, was superseded on the 
staff of that paper by Thackeray. 
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been said, ‘ one of his oldest friends, dropped unresentfully into 
a melancholy background, cheered now and again by a presenta- 
tion copy or letter full of excited talk about himself from 
the brilliant creature who had now climbed out of sight’; but 
this is a wanton construction to put upon a friendship which, like 
many friendships and not only Thackeray’s, did not retain its 
youthful fervour for thirty years. 

His assiduous cultivation of the aristocracy whom he had 
derided will not bear the test of scrutiny. He was‘ lionised,’ and 
enjoyed it ; this was something new, something deserved, after 
his early struggles. If he ‘was courted by the ton,’ if the 
nobility and gentry flocked to his lectures and asked him to their 
balls, it does not appear that ‘ the ton’ was courted by him. 


Such people as Palmerston and his circle would require from a guest 
something more than the simple arts of the ‘ tuft-hunter.’ Their hospitality 
may have been the last flicker of the ‘ patronage’ which distinguished 
the preceding century, but it was also the last testimony of that age to 
the man who most nearly expressed its fading elegance.® 


‘The insect Yates’ accused Thackeray of hypocrisy and 
snobbery, and of cutting his political coat according to his social 
cloth. It should not be necessary to bring up this pitiable 
squabble ; but Yates has been cited as a witness. Mr. Elwin’s 
analysis should dispose once and for all of his reliability. In 
1858 Yates contributed to Town Talk an article on Thackeray’s 
personal appearance and literary claims. The article abounded 
in lies—as that Vanity Fair was ‘ offered to, and rejected by, 
several of the first publishers in London,’ while Esmond fell 
‘almost still-born from the press.’ It was personal and vitriolic 
in the extreme—far more so than any of Thackeray’s attacks on 
Bulwer or anyone else. Thackeray, as we shall see, did not know 
Bulwer: Yates met Thackeray on friendly terms at the Garrick 
Club—the offence was therefore the more heinous. Thackeray 
was stung to fury, as well he might be, and a bitter correspondence 
followed, Dickens taking Yates’s part. 

Most of the ‘petulant egotist’s’ more widely advertised 
quarrels centre in a series of parodies contributed to Punch 
between April and October 1847. Punch’s Prize Novelists show 
him at his highest in the art of parody: they also show how, if 
Thackeray could be angered at the scurrility of his inferiors in 
taste, his inferiors in art could be angered by his own legitimate, 
if unsparing, criticism. With a little forethought he might have 
anticipated the charge of malice ; he seldom stopped to think, 

5 Mr. Ellis, p. 101. Chapter vii. opens with a discerning estimate of 
Thackeray's sycophancy. It may be added that some of the best parts of Mr. 


Ellis’s book are those in which he shows Thackeray’s affinities with the eighteenth 
century, and distinguishes him in this, as in other respects, from Dickens. 
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and the charge when it came took him by surprise. It has often 
been repeated. But was there any malice behind Punch’s Prize 
Novelists ? In addition to the author’s expression (quoted below) 
of his intention of being ‘ good-natured,’ two circumstances throw 
doubt on this. First, it was Thackeray’s plan to include among 
his targets both Dickens and himself ; and no man maliciously 
pasquinadoes himself in Punch. In the second place, there can 
be no question that he was genuinely astonished when Lever took 
offence at ‘ Phil Fogarty’: he considered Lever’s attitude absurd, 
as indeed it was ; and in the end Lever not only profited by ‘ Phil 
Fogarty,’ but acknowledged the debt. The Prize Novelists, con- 
sidered apart from motive, are perfect burlesque—‘ admittedly 
by far the best of their often tried kind’ was Professor Saints- 
bury’s verdict ; and even in their context they cannot be 
characterised as anything worse than indiscreet. Whatever 
Thackeray’s failings as an art critic—and Mr. Ellis claims that 
‘actually Titmarsh could say many very sensible things on art’ 
—as a critic of the one artistic medium in which he excelled, the 
novel, he has few equals : his criticism was expressed in the form 
best suited to his genius, the parody. Where these Novels by 
Eminent Hands gave offence we may be sure that the criticism 
went home. What is too often overlooked is that where they 
verged on the personal—and they are far from the ‘ personal 
journalism ’ of earlier years—it was Thackeray’s exuberance of 
spirits, combined with a complete innocence of malicious intent, 
that led him into what, conscious of the essential justice of the 
parodies, the parodied novelists fastened on as a breach of taste. 
Thackeray was never, what the Chronicle called him, ‘a satirist 
without an enemy.’ If Roland Cashel proved that Lever could 
recognise in ‘ Phil Fogarty’ the imperfections of his own earlier 
style (as G. P. R. James did in ‘ Barbazure’), it contained also a 
riposte in Elias Howle, immediately recognised as a caricature of 
Thackeray. And Disraeli’s reply to ‘ Codlingsby’ was the St. 
Barbe of Endymion, a book published seventeen years after 
Thackeray’s death. 

Now this raises the whole question—one of the greatest 
importance in the interpretation of the autobiographical passages 
in Pendennis and Lovel the Widower—of characters in fiction 
drawn from fact. How far does any author intend such a char- 
acter as an accurate portrait of an actual man? How far should 
we consider an unflattering portrait as evidence of anything 
except the painter’s bias ? How far, even if he sets out to paint 
a living man, does each artist subordinate accurate portraiture 
to the artistic needs, not of the single portrait, but of the whole 
picture? A Fielding or a Jane Austen would set out to satirise 
a Richardson or a Mrs. Radcliffe ; but Parson Adams was better 
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worth cultivating than the virtuous brother of the illustrious 
Pamela, and Jane Austen loved Catherine Morland too well to 
make a puppet of her. So it is with more personal caricature, 
Harold Skimpole may have owed more than a little to Leigh Hunt ; 
but ‘a work of fiction often consists in combining a pair of 
whiskers seen in one street with a crime seen in another,’ and we 
have little hesitation in accepting—as Hunt himself did— 
Dickens’s indignant disclaimer. Who, then, was Skimpole? 
A little of Hunt, surely—his manner, his ‘sort of gay and 
ostentatious wilfulness,’ his voice; but these were only the 
draperies hung about a villainous person whose villainies belonged, 
not to any one antetype, but to the scheme of a work of art. 
Dickens, Mr. Chesterton mildly remarks, ‘ may never have had 
the unfriendly thought, ‘‘ Suppose Hunt behaved like a rascal!” 
he may have only had the fanciful thought, “ Suppose a rascal 
behaved like Hunt !”’ 

For the present purpose the Skimpole analogy is of two-fold 
importance—for Disraeli’s portrait of Thackeray and for 
Thackeray’s portraits of himself and his relatives and acquaint- 
ances. Even if Skimpole were intended as a faithful portrayal 
of Leigh Hunt—which he undoubtedly was not—this would not 
prove that Hunt was like Skimpole, but only that Dickens 
believed him so, or wished to make him appear so: since we 
know that Hunt was very different, we should be most unwilling 
to accept Dickens’s testimony on any uncorroborated point. 
St. Barbe owes much to Thackeray ; but how much? Even if 
Disraeli believed the picture fair (of which there is no evidence), 
we cannot accept it as more than a partial estimate; if ‘ Cod- 
lingsby’ rankled for thirty years, Disraeli’s testimony is the 
more suspect. And Elias Howle, created in the torment of arrows 
the more wounding that Lever recognised their acuteness, is 
suspect also. Mr. Sadleir says that St. Barbe, ‘ with his tuft- 
hunting, malice and jealousy, was not quite the caricature he has 
generally been assumed,’ implying that that picture, like Serjeant 
Ballantyne’s, ‘ is as convincing as it is downright.’ Would it not 
be more true to say that malicious, jealous, tuft-hunting St. 
Barbe, in so far as he was a caricature, was the product of a 
parvenu’s jealousy, malice and pique, and that, being a part of 
Endymion, he was only in part Thackeray ? 

It should not be necessary to labour this point. Every 
novelist draws on his own experience, to a greater or less extent, 
for the matter of his novels. But the fact that Thackeray did 
so more patently than any of his contemporaries—with the 
possible exception of Charlotte Bronté—has made his bio- 
graphers go too often to his fictions for their facts. Pendennis at 
Oxbridge was Thackeray at Cambridge ; Helen Pendennis was 
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his mother; there was even a claimant for the questionable 
honours of Blanche Amory; Shandon, of course, was Maginn ; 
Dawkins in Yellowplush was Thackeray again; in The New- 
comes the Colonel was a mixture of the author’s stepfather and 
Sir Richmond Shakespear, while Martha Honeyman was ‘ Aunt 
Becher’ and Honeyman himself Brookfield; Mrs. Brookfield 
was Amelia in Vanity Fair; the list is inexhaustible. But since 
it would be absurd to suppose that the whole of Pen represented 
his creator; since Dawkins’s {5000 was Thackeray’s {1500 ; 
since Colonel Newcome was admittedly composite; and since 
‘Foker has something to complain of in being identified with 
Mr. Arcedeckne,’ is it not also absurd to take the Maginn and 
Brookfield portraits, and the supposed portrait of Theodore 
Hook as Wagg, au pied de la lettre? Are they any different from 
Skimpole ? 

Maginn, to whom (borrower though he was) Thackeray 
owed so much, is only a part of Captain Shandon—let us 
not inquire too closely which. ‘ Bright, broken Maginn .. .’ 
Thackeray was twice as brilliant, but he did not break: he never 
succumbed to scurrility and gin. What was the sum of his debt 
to this sodden, sponging benefactor? ‘A start in journalism,’ 
and ‘a good part of his own mental equipment’? Was it not 
rather the opportunity and the example of the very abuse of jour- 
nalism which, condoned in the master, is condemned in the pupil ? 

Even Mr. Ellis, who, while he makes no attempt to whitewash 
Thackeray, refrains from the denigration now so popular in 
biography because it is so easy, suggests misleading parallels 
between two characters in Lovel the Widower and the two women 
whom its author most loved. He is no doubt justified in saying 
that Thackeray ‘ certainly used [Mrs. Brookfield] as a model for 
Amelia in Vanity Fair and probably as Elizabeth in Lovel the 
Widower’ ; but such an assertion must be guardedly interpreted : 
Mrs. Brookfield was an imaginative artist’s, not a photographer’s, 


model. 
There is no space here to enter into Thackeray’s relations with 


his wife and Mrs. Brookfield. If there is no very positive evidence 
of passionate devotion to the former, there is none of ‘ incompati- 
bility.’ All we know is that for the twenty-three years preceding 
his death Thackeray’s wife was in a mad-house, and that he was, 
so far as such a wife could have one, a model husband, doing all 
that could be done for her ; he was also unquestionably a model 
father to his two motherless daughters. The full story of what 
Mr. Ellis Roberts has called ‘ the living and lovely friendship of 
Jane Brookfield’ has never been told, and perhaps can never 
be known: the fullest and best account will be found in Mr. 
Elwin’s volume. 
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There remain the charge of jealousy and—Bulwer. It was 
f one of Thackeray’s early ambitions to raise himself to the level 
of Dickens. But their ‘rivalry’ has often been exaggerated. 
Just as, when America so tactfully drew Leigh Hunt’s attention 
to Skimpole, no personal feud arose between Hunt who took no 
offence and Dickens who had intended none; yet the less dis- 
cerning friends of both parties indulged in recriminations about 
what was not their concern ; so the rivalry between Thackeray 
and Dickens was one of supporters rather than of principals. 
‘I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’s art a thousand and a thousand 
times,’ his rival wrote; ‘I delight and wonder at his genius.’ 
And again, of the account of young Dombey’s death: ‘ There 
is no writing against this; one hasn’t an atom of chance. It is 
stupendous.’ They were never close friends, but always, until 
the Yates affair, on friendly terms ; and it was Dickens who, in 
the year of Punch’s Prize Novelists, when Thackeray (as everyone 
else did sooner or later) found Forster quarrelling with him, took 
the trouble to ask them both to dinner to set matters right. 
Thackeray’s letters provide ample evidence that he envied 
Dickens his early success: a few months the older, he was several 
years behind in achieving fame and never equalled the other's 
sales. But neither by parody nor in their personal relations did 
he show that his feeling of envy was anything other than one of 
admiration. 


$a, ergs ce 


Thackeray’s jealousy of Dickens [Mr. Elwin writes] provided the 
memoir-writers with a subject for discussion for over half a century, 
though Procter told FitzGerald at the time of Dickens’s death that he had 
never witnessed any signs of such jealousy. . . . All the posthumous 
gossipers supply not a tittle of evidence to convict Thackeray of jealousy. 





Of whom, then, was Thackeray jealous ? Of Bulwer, apparently, 
both for his literary successes and for his social position—Bulwer, 
who was of Thackeray’s stature neither as an artist nor as a man. 
Because from ‘ Elizabeth Brownrigge ’ in Fraser’s, 1832,® through 
the Yellowplush Papers, to ‘ George de Barnwell’ in Punch, 1847, 
Thackeray frequently indulged in ‘ Bulwer-baiting,’ he was 
inevitably jealous ; was Maginn, then, jealous of Bulwer? and 











6 The authorship of this parody has not, so far as I am aware, been finally 
established. It appeared two years before any contribution to Fraser's that 
can with certainty be ascribed to Thackeray : stylistically, as Saintsbury pointed 
out, it bears no resemblance to any of his journalistic work, and it is not until 
we come to Barry Lyndon (1853) that we find anything of his so restrained and 
correct. Mr. Sadleir, who accepts the attribution tacitly, describes it as ‘an 
amusing (if over-protracted) pastiche’; if Thackeray had written a parody of 
Eugene Avam at this time, we may suspect that it would have been less sober, 
more exuberant, more pungent, and—pace Mr. Sadleir—much more amusing 
than ‘ Elizabeth Brownrigge.’ 
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Lockhart ? and Blackwood’s of an apothecary’s son called John 
Keats ? 


Until the late ’forties [Mr. Sadleir writes] Thackeray lost no oppor- 
tunity of cruel caricature of Bulwer’s person and literary style. . . . But 
when it became evident that Bulwer, for all his isolation from his kind, 
had a firmer hold on the public than almost any other writer; when 
Thackeray realised that a cordial welcome from Lady Blessington was in 
part dependent on civility to one of her greatest friends ; when jealousy 
of Dickens opened his eyes to the possibility of Bulwer’s joining that 
dangerous rival’s party—there was a rapid change of tune. 


Thackeray, we are told, wrote first of all a ‘ simpering letter of 
self-justification’ to Lady Blessington; made complimentary 
remarks about Bulwer behind his back, which were ‘ duly’ 
repeated ; and ‘ put the finishing touch to his own discredit by 
the flunkeyism of a thirteenth-hour apology.’ Such is one inter- 
pretation of the ‘ facts’ ; but it would be uncharitable, to say the 
least, to accept such an interpretation unless it were, all the facts 
considered, the only possible interpretation. I submit that it is 
an impossible interpretation. 

To begin with, some of the hypotheses may be questioned. 
Bulwer’s hold on the public had been firm since before Thackeray 
began to think of novel-writing, a fact that did not ‘ become 
evident ’ in the late forties, and that in any case could not affect 
Thackeray’s attitude at this time more than at any other. At 
the time of the ‘ first ’ evidence of Thackeray’s hunt for Bulwer’s 
tuft Lady Blessington had already extended ‘a cordial welcome ’ 
to him ; it was an act of common courtesy for him to wish to 
compose his differences with one of her greatest friends—though 
Bulwer was not prepared to come half way to meet the man who 
so often and so unanswerably exposed his literary pretensions. 
Whether Thackeray was jealous of Dickens, considering him a 
dangerous rival, is, as we have seen, questionable; it is of no 
consequence here ; but so far as the latter had a party, Bulwer, 
the friend of Forster and others of Dickens’s friends, was already 
of it ; we know on the authority of one of his biographers that 
Bulwer (who forgave Lockhart) used to praise Dickens at 
Thackeray’s expense, while another declares that he was ever 
willing to relate anecdotes to Thackeray’s disadvantage. 

In the second place, an impartial examination of the facts of 
the two men’s association may result in a very different inter- 
pretation. In 1832 (or a few years later) Thackeray joined in a 
campaign, already the policy of Fraser’s, against Bulwer. For 
the next fifteen years or so he continued his attacks, concentrating 
progressively less on the ‘ personal’ and more on the literary 
shortcomings of his jesting-stock. During this period he once 
met Bulwer ‘in public’ (at Harrison Ainsworth’s, probably in 
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1837). In January 1847 Albany Fonblanque, a friend of both and 
one time editor of the Examiner, with which both were at different 
times connected, offered to bring them together ; ‘ George de 
Barnwell,’ due to appear in Punch in April, was already on the 
stocks, and Thackeray explained to Fonblanque that the parody 
(one of many which ‘ will all be good-natured ’) could not be 
dropped, pointing out the possible awkward consequences of a 
meeting at just that time, but promising ‘to be friendly and 
meek in spirit’; either Bulwer refused to meet his critic, or 
the mediator, recognising the delicacy of Thackeray’s attitude, 
thought it better to give up his dinner-party. At about the same 
time Thackeray told Lady Blessington that he had ‘no sort of 
personal dislike ’ for Bulwer ; objecting to faults of sentiment and 
style to which he had every right to object and adding, ‘My 
antipathy don’t go any further than this.’ In 1856 Thackeray 
printed a statement in an introduction to an American edition of 
his works referring to two of the Yellowplush Papers of the late 
*thirties ‘ which I am very sorry to see reproduced ’ ; he wrote: 


I had never seen that eminent writer [the author of The Caxions] but 
once in public when his satire was penned, and wonder at the recklessness 
of the young man who could fancy such satire was harmless jocularity, 
and never calculate that it might give pain. 





Shortly afterwards he sent a copy of this ‘cry of peccavi’ to 
Bulwer, but, so far as I can discover, Bulwer did not reply. 

It is unnecessary, it is perhaps impossible, to make excuses. 
for the ‘ Bulwer-baiting’ of Fraser’s or for any of Thackeray’s 
youthful excursions into ‘ personal journalism.’ If such jour- 
nalism was a commonplace of the period, we may blame the period, 
but we cannot wholly exculpate the individual. What I would 
maintain is that there is no evidence of personal malice on 
Thackeray’s part. He entered the arena at a time when Bulwer— 
“a figure of almost unbelievable absurdity,’ Mr. Ellis calls him— 
was the favourite bull of the critical toreros, and, whether because 
his livelihood depended on it or for sheer lust of battle, he waved 
his red rag and brandished his sword as skilfully as any of them. 
That he always found Bulwer’s ‘ sentiments,’ ‘ big words,’ and 
‘ premeditated fine writing’ nauseous matters little for this 
period; but in this fact, in Bulwer’s affectations, and in the 
inherent absurdity of his drawing-rooms and titled dandies (so 
conclusively proved, if proof were required, by ‘George de Barn- 
well’) may be found ample justification for the lampooning 
continued after youth was passed. 

Thackeray was twenty-one when he began ‘ baiting ’ Bulwer ; 
tweity-seven when with thoughtless jocularity he ridiculed The 
Se -Captain ; and thirty-six when he good-naturedly but disas- 
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trously parodied several novelists, friendly, unfriendly and in- 
different. He was thirty-six when he told Fonblanque that he 
bore Bulwer no personal enmity, and (Mr. Sadleir seems to imply) 
about the same age when he made a similar avowal to Lady 
Blessington. Then there is silence for nine years—no more 
lampoons and no written testimony of any kind. At forty-five 
he made honourable amends by printing an unsolicited apology, 
which Bulwer did not even acknowledge; and at fifty he told 
Forster that he thought he had been a silly young man a quarter 
of a century before, and would have liked to make up the quarrel 
with his unrelenting victim. Where is the ‘ flunkeyism,’ the 
tuft-hunting, the hypocrisy ? I confess I cannot see in any of the 
apologies, whether expressed direct to Bulwer or indirectly to 
Bulwer’s friends, a single objectionable phrase or one incompatible 
with a favourable construction of Thackeray’s conduct. 

I would not seem anxious to whitewash Thackeray where he is 
black. He is accused of petulance, and hasty he certainly was— 
quick both to anger and to folly. ‘I am always making rude 
speeches and apologising for them,’ he wrote to Lady Blessington, 
‘like a nuisance to society.’ There is the familiar story of his 
cutting short Tennyson’s praise of Catullus with ‘I could do 
better myself,’ and writing on ‘the morning after’ to express 
contrition. If he had been less quick-tempered he would not 
have capped Brookfield’s irritable remarks with others that were 
‘quite unjustifiable,’ the storm would have passed, and two of 
his closest friends would not have been lost. Even his daughter 
‘ supposed ’ that some people disliked him ; and with a disposi- 
tion that combined occasional outbursts of temper with frequent 
periods of melancholy brought on by a lingering disease it is not 
surprising that many people did. 

What is surprising is that his biographers, even those least 
prone to see evil where none exists, make very little of the charac- 
teristic which is perhaps most striking of all, both in his letters 
and in more than one of his too little known Ballads—his love for 
his children. Taken by themselves, the journalistic writings and 
the literary squabbles might seem to give some plausibility to 
the picture of an arrogant but thin-skinned egotist; taken in 
conjunction with his friendships and the loyalty of his real friends, 
his family life, and above all such characters in the novels as 
Beatrix, Helen Pendennis, George Warrington, and Ethel and 
Colonel Newcome, they fall into perspective. ‘He was such a 
genius who was also such a gentleman.’ 


Smmon NOWELL SMITH. 
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THE LIMITS OF INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY! 


OnE thinks mainly of advancing time as dealing with incom- 
patibles by subsuming them under newly discovered generalisation, 
of a world being made more rational by synthesis. But there is 
the contrary process too, where contradictions do not exist save 
through the growth, in number and quality, of standards and 
principles, and the world becomes continually more irrational and 
more problems of reconciliation exist to puzzle us, and even make 
us agnostic. This is not merely a moral question. Sir James 
Jeans says: ‘ Science has left off bringing law and order into the 
phenomena of nature, and brought contradictions and nonsense 
instead.’* Into this aspect of thinking, during a single day’s 
holiday reading, fell three sentences, the combination of which 
decided my three-dimensional subject. Our whimsical friend 
Alexander on the wireless recently declared that his colleague 
Mose was an ‘accident looking for somewhere to happen.’ In 
some such way, I suppose, many of our reasoned decisions 
unconsciously just happen, but I just managed to catch this one 
in the act, and analysed it. 

First, a new English book on the Barthian theology gave this : 


Resurrection means that we live under the sovereignty of God’s 
freedom. We no longer think and act under the bondage of a fear which 
robs both thinking and acting of all spontaneity ; we no longer mutilate 
our lives in the vain effort to get our thoughts into a complete and con- 
sistent system, and our actions into a complete and consistent code of 
conduct. . . . We shall not feel a moral shock at the Preacher’s further 
exhortation : Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself overwise : 
why shouldst thou destroy thyself ? * 


Within an hour, a scholarly address on ‘ Theory and Practice’ 
by Dr. Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, 
pulled me back in the opposite direction with the passage : 


Hence the fascination for most thinkers of the ideal of a completely 
architectonic system of knowledge—a kind of hierarchy of universals, so 


1 The substance of a presidential address to the Social and Political Educa- 
tion League, University College, London, March 27, 1933. Among other matter, 
certain passages relating to past dilemmas of religion and science have been 
omitted. 

2 ‘ The Mathematical Aspect of the Universe ’ (Philosophy, vol. vii., p. 6). 

3 Tell John, by Geoffrey Allen and Roy McKay, p. 127. 
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related to one another that the mind travels throughout its whole range 
either by a process of simple deduction, or by a discovery of their mutual 
implications. Hence too the inevitability of metaphysics. 


The third thrust came from the introduction to Sir Abraham 
Hoskyn’s fascinating analysis, The Riddle of the New Testament : 


It is a strange paradox that precisely as the critic grows in confidence 
in the adequacy of his method, so he becomes increasingly diffident of his 
ability to catalogue assured results. . . . As each advance is made, the 
problem as a whole begins to look different, and the assured results of 
the previous generation require constant reconsideration when seen in a 
new perspective . . . the older conclusions appear in their new context 
almost irrelevant, and at times trivial. 


Is reconciliation for congruity an essential task of the mind ? 
Have we any right to spend vast effort and strain to place our 
conclusions in orderly fashion in an architectonic scheme? Or 
is that just mutilating our lives and cramping our progressive 
thought ? Is incompatibility merely a product of differences in 
time development ? When two lines of thought, derived from 
unimpeachable premises, with faultless logic, finally give incon- 
gruous results, do we overhaul restlessly both bases and processes, 
go mad or agnostic over the offence to the principles of causation 
or uniformity, or may we not conclude that one line has been 
further developed along itself than the other, and, provided we 
can speculate which is really in front, that all we need do is to sit 
down quietly on the one, and allow our companion to catch us up, 
in order to reach a complete unity of aim, purpose and conclusion ? 
If the latter is a true view of our duty or privilege, then we may 
carry many inconsistencies and apparent hypocrisies through life 
with unruffled calm, waiting for time to do its healing or reconciling 
work ; but if it is not, then we ought to tidy up our masses of 
knowledge as we go along, and not pursue or achieve any more 
until we have reduced all we already have at least to consilience. 
Is the effort at reconciliation in itself a knowledge-finding and 
building process, or is it cramping and inhibiting in the main 
pursuit ? Should each thought go on developing along its own 
lines and mind its own business, or should it be regimented by the 
sergeant-major of the mind, the principle of consistency, by an 
interminable recurrence of the order ‘ By the right, dress’? Isa 
high degree of intellectual integrity desirable, or even possible ? 
Is it worth great effort and conscientious scruple ? Can we not 
spend our thought and time more profitably in widening the scope 
of our mental experience and extending some line of thought 
beyond its present range ? If the usual reply is given that it is 
all a question of degree, that within limits it is worth while, as an 
essential element in intellectualism, but that we must not pursue 
it to the exclusion of other good things, then we must endeavour 
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to ascertain the possible limits to attainable integrity, and the 
limits that to average and busy men will be worth while. After 
what process or degree of effort are we honestly entitled to hold 
an opinion and, still more, to take the responsibility of expressing 
it to any living soul ? 

First we must get our context clear. An opinion on a question 
of fact which we hold solely on the authority of a speaker on a 
partisan platform, or from a person with an interest or an axe 
to grind, or from a newspaper with a point of view, is on a different 
plane of ‘ honesty ’ from one which results from a careful personal 
examination of the facts, the reading of weighty authorities and 
eye-witnesses pondered over a period of time. I want to devote 
to ‘opinion’ a reasonable industry and care. But our facts and 
premises may be right, yet by bias, careless inference or logical 
fallacy, or even a conscious selection of facts and hammering them 
into conformity, we may reach wrong conclusions. I want 
honesty in mental processes. Again, and perhaps most important, 
we may have conclusions in one field quite incompatible with 
those in another, and be thoroughly conscious of a duplicity in 
allegiance, of serving two masters or of abjuring one of them in 
practice, or of being hypocritical. Our minds are restless because 
of that inconsistency. ‘ Intellectual integrity ’ is a term I use to 
cover all these aspects. It is justified by the dictionary definitions 
—‘an undivided or unbroken state—completeness, entirety. 
The condition of not being marred or violated, soundness, honesty 
and sincerity." We should all desire to hold honest and sincere 
opinions and to be consistent in our beliefs, especially if we are 
influencing others. Within what limits is it practicable to do so? 
The term ‘ intellectual integrity ’ is, of course, not new; I find 
it in writings of sixty years ago, and it has just been used 
by Bernard Shaw in his book on the religion of the black girl. 
But here it is to have a fuller connotation, and I do not know 
that anyone has set out to give it a boundary for practical life. 

* x * 

A man can be inconsistent without being insincere. And in 
so doing he may be rendering a maximum service to two worthy 
aims, which, in the main, are both required in the good life, but 
which at certain points involve him in duplicity of thought or 
conduct. He must make many concessions to the demands of a 
practical situation measured against;the demands of a theoretical 
and mental system ; to the inevitable lag in public conviction ; 
to the social grouping of ideas. Many a man, valuing consistency 
before the practical adoption of his ideas, has put back their 
acceptance by being 100 per cent. outspoken and definite before 
his world of hearers were ready for it. Professor J. S. Haldane 
says : 
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Nothing gives more anxiety to a sensible man who holds notions 
opposed to the current prejudices, than to hit the right mark where 
intellectual integrity and prudence, firmness and wise reserve, are in 
exact accord. 


But we are not relieved from responsibility by immediate 
impracticability. The art of personal conviction is one thing, 
and that of the forming of public opinion quite another. As 
Lord Morley said in Compromise : 

It is worth while to take pains to find out the best way of doing a 


given task, even if you have strong grounds for suspecting that it will be 
ultimately done in a worse way. 


He complains of the notion that if a subject is not ripe for 
practical treatment, you or I are, therefore, entirely relieved 
from the duty of having clear ideas about it. We cannot be blind 
to the duty which attaches to every intelligent man of having 
some clear ideas, even though only provisional ones, upon the 
greatest subjects of human interest, and of deliberately preferring 
these, whatever they may be, to their opposites. Nor is the 
personal problem merely one of the ascertainment of fact. ‘A 
life, or even any major interest of life, which wholly fails to raise 
for itself the question of the principles upon which it is conducted, 
misses something of dignity and of significance ;’ and Morley 
has said : 

In settling with ourselves whether propositions purporting to state 
matters of fact are true or not, we have to consider how far they are 
conformable to the evidence. We have nothing to do with the comfort or 
solace which they would be likely to bring to others or ourselves, if they 
were taken as true. 


Our motive may be to obtain a clear mental conscience, or to 
make a personal and responsible contribution to an educated 
democracy, or to develop an art of knowledge and elaborate a 
new machine for advancing knowledge. The struggle for accuracy 
and consistency will be the same and the rules of guidance 
similar. But the area or limits may be different. We might go on 
trying to get a conscientious reconciliation long after it had 
immediate practical importance, or we might become professional 
conciliators and explorers of debated boundaries. My limits are, 
however, mainly utilitarian. Those who enjoy and exercise the 
life of the mind, with a limited expenditure of opportunity, know 
how difficult conscious choice may be of direction and intensity of 
thought and consideration. Much of it is haphazard and instinc- 
tive. One does not deliberately and consciously say: ‘I have 
spent a precious and exiguous hour getting some sort of view 
upon the Manchurian question: shall I devote my second hour to 
checking that view and making it more solidly based, or would it 
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be better to spend it in getting a superficial notion of whether 
Sovietism is working out soundly or whether I am being deceived 
by national partisan hopes and fears ; or, more widely, can I see 
the present position of the success of financial reflation in practice 
as distinct from theory, or shall I give my hour over to the 
truth about the far-reaching question of the principle of indeter- 
minacy in physics ?’ Those who have been through the analysis 
of the psychological theory of value in economics know well the 
conception of the consumer halting at the point of his choice 
whether to devote the next unit of his limited purchasing power 
to another suit or a radio set, or of a manufacturer and trader 
before the alternatives of extending his advertising, his staff, or 
modernising some unit. Most of us devote to the life of the mind 
some 500 to 1000 hours a year at the most. Every year, after the 
demands of our vocation, those of our social and domestic contacts 
and health are met. I do not suggest that these in themselves 
do not make important indirect contributions to that mental life 
as we go along, but the mental money we have to spend in this 
direct pursuit of knowledge and opinion is strictly limited, and 
we are constantly making these marginal determinations. 

I claim, then, to be making explicit a mental process that 
is implied every time we pass from one subject to another, every 
time we decide to read a second book or hear another speaker on a 
particular subject, every time we procure a White Paper after 
seeing a synopsis in the daily Press. I wish to bring those 
implications to the surface and rationalise them a little before I 
relegate them again to the subconscious, where alone they can 
do their effective work in our lives. 

In our consideration I place congruency first and verification 
second, because, in practice, if a result of a chain of evidence or 
reasoning is perfectly consistent with all the knowledge and 
opinions we have, a prima facie reason exists for not undertaking 
the laborious and time-consuming work of going back over the 
chain of reasoning to the examination of the basic evidence. We 
are all pragmatists in our daily life—to us ‘ truth is what works’ ; 
and if a statement is congruent, we are not so foolish as to waste 
time over research. If we hear concerning a person whose excel- 
lent character we personally know well some new incident of 
kindness or honesty, we accept it without question—it is con- 
sistent. But if we hear of an alleged action, cruel or dishonest, 
we spurn it, or anxiously call for evidence, and declare we shall 
‘get to the bottom of it’ before we believe it. In the main, 
inconsistency is the prime reason for overhaul of logical processes 
and re-examination of evidence. In this there are several 
assumptions: first, that a thing cannot both be and not be at 
the same time; that black is not white; that causation is 
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uniform, and if A is the cause of B, it will be so again at another 
time or in another place; that things are mainly ruled by 
principles, and the principles are few and consonant. The world 
properly understood is, we think, reliable and not mad. We 
alsc hanker after the idea that it is kind rather than cruel, and, 
to a less extent, that development is along a line we call ‘ progress.’ 
To rest content with flagrant offences against these canons is, we 
think, to lack intellectual integrity. 

In the scientific field the past twenty years have made a vast 
difference to our ideas about the necessity for singleness and 
universality of principles, and we realise, too, that our notions of 
causation have been altogether inadequate. Eddington’s ‘ time’s 
arrow ’ plagues our minds. Always hitherto the cause of a thing 
was some event or force prior in point of time. To-day we can 
conceive that something happening now is what it is by the pull 
of some far-off divine event that has not yet, in our time element, 
come to pass, and so far from causing the future, is caused by it. 
Our conception of real determinism is undergoing drastic pressure. 
The first breach in the rigid necessity for integrity comes within 
the sciences themselves, and if a science cannot be consistent and 
congruent within its own borders, the case for anxiety about 
differences between the teachings of different bodies of human 
knowledge or experience becomes correspondingly weaker. 

In physics to-day no single theory holds all the field. Edding- 
ton relies on the classical theory to conduct light through the 
lenses and focus it in the photo-electric cell of his special telescope, 
but he turns to the quantum theory to make the light fetch out 
electrons from the sodium film to be collected in an electrometer. 
Reversing the theories makes both processes impossible. Sir 
William Bragg ‘ uses the classical theory on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and the quantum theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays!’ That makes the scientist of to-day a little more 
sympathetic towards the man who has one philosophy of the 
universe on weekdays and another on Sundays. And he does 
not regard the resolution of his dilemma as his most urgent task, 
and he hopes a reconciliation will come about while he is attending 
to his main business, as a by-product. In another field J. S. 
Haldane says : 

Up to a certain point biologists can work on quite comfortably with 
either mechanistic or vitalistic principles . . . the trouble of the vitalists 
is, however, just as serious as that of the mechanists. 

Canon Streeter says : 


The majority, I think, of the brilliant advances in physics which this 
century has seen have been made by methods which ignore, or in some 
cases even defy, the canons of successful explanation which were accepted 
in Maxwell’s time. We are getting quite used to theories which are 
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‘ right ’ in the sense that they predict all sorts of unexpected things cor- 
rectly, but which remain themselves unintelligible, or even self-contra- 
dictory, when one tries to ‘ understand ’ them. 

Most economists to-day work on a dual and conflicting principle of 
competition and co-operation, of laisser faire and social planning. 
Sir Arthur Keith hangs between fostering racial prejudice, and 
eliminating it, as the two preservatives of civilisation. 

* * * 

But, of course, the differences between the sciences are in the 
conclusions or results to which they lead, and the differences 
within the sciences are differences of principle which bring about 
like results. It is one thing for us to bother because the evidence 
from geology might require a life for the world of 1,000,000,000 
years, and astronomy demands ten times as long and genetics 
twenty, and we should feel that at least two of the several 
principles which gave such congruent or satisfactory results, each 
in its own field of application, must want serious overhauling, if 
they led to such incongruous conclusions at a point where they 
met rival fields of study. We should decline to be bound by the 
implications of any of those principles in the realm of thought 
about cosmic purpose, teleology, destiny, or conduct. But it is 
quite another matter if the operation of the antithetical principles 
is within the science itself, and we feel none of its implications at 
all. The rivalry of two theories of light may leave us with 
complete general indifference as to which shall prevail ultimately, 
if one alone must. 

This isolation of the problem is, however, rarer than might 
appear at first sight. There is nearly always one of the two rival 
principles, which is more agreeable to other modes of thinking, 
and outside we are rarely indifferent to the inner conflict. There 
is nearly always one which we dislike because of its implications. 
Any physical theory which admits of indeterminacy at some point 
gets us into less trouble in our non-physical thinking than a 
rigidly deterministic one, and we have a secret feeling that it must 
prevail. We cannot be indifferent about the theory of biological 
development : the degree of validity there may be in the in- 
heritability of acquired characteristics or the origin of mutations 
must have important reactions, for example, upon the nature of 
social progress, the perfectibility or educability of the average 
man, and, therefore, the possibilities of democracy. There is an 
astronomical view of the universe in the grip of thermo-dynamical 
laws, finite in space and in time, running down to ultimate 
extinction. There is a biological view of creative evolution with 
infinite possibilities for mind and soul. They seem to be in 
irreconcilable conflict, but the baffling antithesis between matter 
and spirit may be the explanation and both may be true. 
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We are, then, primarily concerned with incongruent objective 
results, but secondarily more deeply with incompatible principles, 
though the distinction between the two cases is not always 
absolute. Our predilection for an architectonic whole is the first 
predisposing cause of our unrest, but the degree to which we feel 
it varies with individuals—we have not all the same passion for 
reconciliation and honesty. While the theory of an all-pervasive 
unity and a wholeness is the prevalent assumption of philosophic 
thought, it is only an assumption. It has been challenged on 
several grounds as peculiarly unsatisfactory. William James, in 
justifying pragmatism, says ‘ the greatest enemy of any one of 
our truths may be the rest of our truths. Truths have once for 
all their desperate instinct of self-preservation and of desire to 
extinguish whatever contradicts them.’ So his views of the 
Absolute have to run the gauntlet of all his other beliefs, and he 
says, characteristically, ‘as I have enough trouble in life already 
without the trouble of carrying the intellectual inconsistencies, I 
personally just give up the Absolute.’ 

The growing inconsistency between the worlds of sense and 
physics can only be saved from hopeless incompatibility and 
contradiction by assigning to both the status of appearances— 
aspects of reality from different points of view, ‘ an accumulation 
of knowledge which is additive like a picture gallery.’ Can it be 
said that an accumulation of knowledge is the same thing as a 
progress towards ever purer truth, or that there is any sense in 
which the latest scientific picture is truer than the earliest ? 4 

Inconsistency, which strains integrity, lies either in the 
individual or in the knowledge itself. In the individual it may 
be irrational to his particular background, or it may be a com- 
promise due to his adherence to several groups of different kinds. 
Compatibility or congruence to a particular person will not merely 
depend upon his standards of agreement, but also upon his scheme 
of thinking about life and the world. Many of us have conclusions 
along different lines of evidence as to what is valid and desirable 
which remain unreconciled because we have a conception of 
society as an organism—the special advantage of some part if 
gained at the expense of other parts may lower the vitality, or 
even viability, of the whole. If we had no such conception of the 
organism, the incompatibilities would not exist. Ina like manner, 
we have a range of incompatibilities or difficulties in governmental 
problems which varies with our conception of liberty. A con- 
siderable area of my own partly or wholly unreconciled conclusions 
would not exist as such if I had no regard for an evolutionary 
process, or scheme, which makes me ask about any seeming good 

« J. Tyrrell, ‘Physics and the Ontological Problem’ (Philosophy, vol. vii., 
P. 413). 
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in the present—what is its influence on the good of the future ? 
May I buy the profit of this age at the cost of enfeebling the 
future ? Have we an obligation so to develop society that its 
future will be as rich in the things we think desirable as it now is ? 
The natural conclusions from my firmly held humanitarian and 
moral premises are in conflict with what seems valid on biological 
or eugenic grounds. But this conflict would not exist if I had no 
doctrine of progress necessitating it. Someone who has this 
doctrine in a different form will have a narrower range of difficulty. 

- Professor MacMurray says 5: ‘ The true religion of humanity is 
not a religion of progress. . . .’ To the realist who says that the 
real life of the State is in its self-development, in progress, in 
evolution, so let us play our parts joyfully in the service of the 
future, he replies : 

What future ? An organic future ? The organism has no future. Its 
growth is a curve from birth to death, its maturity leads only to dissolution 
and decay. Produce by the progress of civilisation your society of super- 
man, and what then ? Isthatsociety organic ? Ifso, what can its function 
be but to produce a race of super supermen? This evolution theory, 
applied to human persons, is sheer futility. I at least decline to serve the 
future only in order that that future may serve a future more distant still. 


Those who treat most of particular provable types of con- 
sistency, such as chemistry and mechanics, are most exacting in 
their background, and have often no feeling for alternatives. 
William James complained that the scientists of the ‘nineties 
would not look at the evidence for telepathy : a leading biologist 
had said that if it were true, scientists ought to band together to 
keep it suppressed, for it ‘ would undo the uniformity of Nature 
and all sorts of other things without which they could not carry on 
their business.’ 

Now our adherence to a group gives us an official, or at any 
rate a ‘modal,’ view on a particular subject, and the different 
groups we belong to must give us different apparent incon- 
sistencies. One man who is a Conservative, a trade unionist, a 
Catholic, a wireless fan, a husband and father, and a gardener will 
have a different set of outward incompatibilities to reconcile, 
owing to his group allegiances, from another man who is a 
bachelor, Socialist, shopkeeper, chamber of commerce member, 
Freemason, and Brotherhood speaker. A recent writer on group 
psychology says : 

We are all of us different people as we move from one group to another ; 

. it is characteristic for a man to have a substratum of consistency in 
his character (the compromise of conflicting loyalties) and a superstructure 
that is constantly varying.® 

5 ‘The Unity of Modern Problems’ (Journal of Philosophical Studies, vol. iv., 


Pp. 175). 
® McCurdy, Mind and Money, p. 79. 
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We may have thought out our position for each group indepen- 
dently, but that will not be clear to the outsider. We can only 
reconcile the inconsistency to him by seceding from the group. 


To me my conscience seems to be a purely individual affair. A stranger 
to our civilisation, however, who sees that I solve moral problems in much 
the same way as my neighbours, will say that we are all of us follow- 
ing agreed rules, and sees no evidence of the problems being treated 
individually.’ 

” * 

As regards the possibility that the inconsistency is inherent 
in the character of the objective world of knowledge, there are 
fundamental differences between causal explanations in history 
and in science ; indeed, it has been said that in science we have no 
genuine causes and no genuine effects, but only an unbroken 
chain of effects, whereas in history we find real causes, spontaneous 
and intentional combinations of actions which do not refer out- 
side themselves for the principle on which they depend.* The 
differential is, of course, human initiation. History seems to defy 
all really unitary concepts: ‘The search for one most universal 
category seems incapable of termination in a valid historic 
concept.’ ® 

When I proceed to tidy up or classify and organise my papers, 
letters and books, I always have to go through a temporary stage 
of great untidiness and litter, with ragged heaps spread all around 
me preparatory to a new order. In some such way I suppose new 
knowledge, or even systematising the old, may lead for a time 
to a greater disorder and a less simplicity. Doubtless new ideas 
have different ways of ‘ settling in’ and cannot all be treated 
alike. The Copernican must make a clean sweep of the Ptolemaic 
and cannot parley with it ; but Einstein does not abolish Newton, 
he only refines and modifies him. 

We think primarily of an unreconciled order of facts and 
principles made more orderly and complete by new discovery, 
and we instinctively work to this end. But as a matter of fact, 
often all we succeed in doing is to introduce a new disorder into 
what we had already reconciled. The new fact is disturbing, not 
settling, and the work before us is greater than ever. But much 
depends on the way in which new truth should be treated. 
Bernard Shaw complains that we do not pour the dirty water 
away before letting in the clean, and we get a muddy mixture. 
I do not think this generally, or adequately, represents the true 
case. 

7 McCurdy, Mind and Money, p. 90. 

® Professor Guido de Ruggiero in Philosophy, vol. vi., p. 175. 

* H. D. Oakley, ‘ Reality in History’ (Journal of Philosophical Studies, 
vol. vi., p. 480). 
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There is a strain in the mind, often painful, as novelties sidle 
down into the older beliefs. William James describes the process 
thus : 


Our minds grow in spots, and, like grease spots, the spots spread. 
But we let them spread as little as possible ; we keep unaltered as much 
of our old knowledge, as many of our old prejudices and beliefs, as we can. 
‘We patch and tinker more than we renew. The novelty soaks in; it 
stains the ancient mass, but it is also tinged by what absorbs it. Our past 
apperceives and co-operates, and in the new equilibrium in which each 
step forward in the process of learning terminates, it happens relatively 
seldom that the new fact is added vaw. More usually it is embedded 
cooked or stewed down in the sauce of the old. 


I am partial to rapid changes in metaphor or simile myself, but 
William James in a single paragraph, by sliding over a spectrum 
of seven of them, gives us, as usual, a white light of reason. 

* * * 


All students of the formation of public opinion in a democracy 
agree upon the very sketchy, fortuitous, and quasi-emotional 
way in which even the best of us finally ‘ make up our minds’ or 
have them made up for us. Ernest Dimnet says : 

If we could add up the minutes we have devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of what we hold, say about a future life, we should be shocked at the 
ridiculous sum. Thousands of allusions from ourselves or from others to 
immortality do not make up one thought, they only mean that immor- 
tality is an important problem which people cannot let alone. 


Debate is an excellent sifter, no doubt; but often the truth is 
subordinated to the victory of a side at all costs, and dialectical 
points and the argumentum ad hominem count far too much. 
Nothing can take the place of dispassionate personal decisions. 
It is revealing to see how differently men interrogate experience 
for truth. In our favourite game of ‘ subject and object,’ or its 
more exciting and competitive modern form, ‘ clumps,’ there is 
sure to be an auntie who starts off: ‘ Are you Mr. Gladstone, or 
are you the last mince-pie eaten at supper, or are you a portman- 
teau?’ But the swift, bullet-like patter of a relentless dichotomy 
never fails, reaching a manageable area of research in ten direct 
questions. 

There is certainly no hunt so exhilarating as that for facts or 
ideas which will elucidate some vital question, and no greater 
discipline for the mind than a proper control of them when found, 
and no greater piece of imagination than the new theory which 
will cover them, and no greater piece of wisdom than to fit that 
theory, that fits the facts, into the larger world of ideas. Edding- 
ton says : 

It is one thing to introduce a plausible hypothesis in order to explain 
observational phenomena ; it is another thing to introduce it in_order to 
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give the world outside us a significant or purposive meaning, however 
strongly that meaning may be insisted on by something in our conscious 
nature. 


The scientist has to perform three tasks before he can be said to 
have concluded his work satisfactorily. The first is his own 
generalisations or ideas which will unite or classify facts. The 
second is to make these conceptions so clear and logical that they 
are working instruments. ‘The third task,’ says Professor 
Leonard Russell, ‘many scientists and many who are not 
scientists will refuse to regard as genuine. For myself, I think 
it is of the greatest importance. His conceptions must, in the 
long run, be such as to show themselves capable of harmonising 
with the general demands made by man in all fields }°—an 
essentially philosophic task.’ But the philosopher proper is simply 
doing all the time a part of the work that the scientist finds it 
necessary to do now and then. 

The process of eliminating false clues to truth is in itself of 
great positive value. Morley, in Compromise, set out to prove 
that erroneous opinion or belief, in itself, and as such, can never 
be useful, but he would not deny that useful practical and moral 
lives can be lived on a hypothetical basis discarded by later ages. 
If it is possible to establish a negative truth that nothing can be 
known, that must be, in fact, a truth to guide us—‘ it leads us 
away from sterile and irreclaimable traits of thought and emotion.’ 
I picked this jewel out of a forgotten old book by Humphrey 
Sydenham (The Rich Man’s Warning Peece, 1630) : ‘ To him that 
goeth in a right way there is an end ; error is infinite.’ 

Passing now to verification, the first thing that strikes us is 
that personal verification on a wide scale is impossible, through 
sheer lack of time and opportunity ; and the second is that for 
hundreds of people to do it and check the same original material 
would be a shocking duplication and waste of effort. The third 
is that verification in each field of study is a highly expert process, 
and no one even with the time for the verification would have time 
to acquire the technique. Each field of study has its own canons 
of veracity and acceptability. In the fourth place, verification 
requires certain qualities of temper. The most extreme statement 
of our responsibility that I have ever met was W. K. Clifford’s : 
If a belief has been accepted on insufficient evidence—even though 
the belief may be true—we are culpable; our duty to mankind 
is to guard ourselves as from a pestilence which we might spread. 
‘It is wrong always, everywhere, and for everyone, to believe 
anything upon insufficient evidence.’ William James castigated 
this sufficiently for my purpose. The avoidance of error is never 

10 ‘Philosophy and Science’ (Journal of Philosophical Studies, ii., pp. 302, 
448). 
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of greater practical value than the search for truth. There are 
worse things than being duped. ‘It is like a general informing 
his soldiers that it is better to keep out of battle for ever than 
risk a single wound.’ 

If we tried to verify every one of the facts upon which we act 
or judge we should certainly go mad in a week, and the only 
rational course is a reasonable division of labour. ‘ Truth lives,’ 
says William James, ‘ on a credit system, and our thoughts pass 
like banknotes so long as nothing challenges them and nobody 
refuses them.’ But somewhere behind there must be verification, 
or the ‘ fabric of truth collapses like a financial system, with no 
cash basis whatever.’ We trade on each other’s truth: you 
accept my verification of one thing, I yours of another. But 
beliefs verified correctly by somebody are the posts of the whole 
superstructure. 

William James has some shrewd comments on verification. 
To him verification is mainly undertaken where assumption leads 
to frustration or contradiction, for if everything runs on har- 
moniously, such as a belief in Japan without having been there, 
we omit verification, and for one truth process that we can 
complete there are a million in our lives that ‘ function in this state 
of nascency. Unverified truths are not abortive ; they form the 
overwhelmingly large number of the truths we live by.’ An 
obvious difference of opinion ought to be traced back to the 
facts involved, and if these differ, or the rendering of them, 
verification is a first duty. If the difference is one of fundamental 
principles, then probably further argument is futile. But the 
after-dinner speaker who said ‘ These, gentlemen, are the argu- 
ments on which I base my facts’ was not quite so well-wined as 
might appear. There is a certain sense, so multitudinous are 
facts, in which arguments come first and the facts are grouped 
round them. 

Whatever may be thought about absolute values, in any 
practical life to which we can attain we are concerned with the 
different ‘responsive appreciations’ in the minds of different 
observers who react differently according to their previous 
experience. For this reason we tend to regard Truth as ‘ incurably 
relative—incessantly changing in content and validity.’ But as 
experience gets wider and higher ‘some truths actually gain. in 
certainty ’—the errors themselves have at least some evidential 
ground in experience ; and it is only the incessant expansion and 
ordering of experience which denotes the advance of mind. 
Every piece of fact or value contributes to the stability of the 
whole within which it is enclosed, and is 
therefore valuable to that whole, though perhaps valueless elsewhere, 
while if it is indispensable to some widely inclusive whole, such as art or 
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knowledge, its value becomes eternal. In practice a halt is made at some 
point or other, but in strict logic we can halt nowhere." 


So every new insight into reality, knowledge, morals, and art 
expands our insight into truth as a whole, and slowly, sometimes 
rapidly, compels us continually to revise our complete scale of 
values. 

* x * 

I referred to conclusions in conflict, to the basis of fact, and 
also to the chain of reasoning. We know well that a fallacy that 
would be obvious to all in a three-line syllogism may deceive the 
elect in 400 pages of crowded fact and argument, and that 
the undistributed middle term, the fallacies of composition and 
division, can lurk undiscovered in pretentious volumes. I think 
that it is a useful exercise for any of us to revise at intervals our 
early notes or read a text-book of formal logic and a book on 
fallacies, and also to reduce any book of whose conclusions we are 
doubtful into a set of formal syllogisms and lay bare the bones of 
the argument. 

With all these considerations as to why there are limits to the 
intellectual integrity of any one of us, I have given no rules 
for determining those limits, for, indeed, they must vary with 
individuals. Perhaps I might very diffidently sketch a line of 
action for myself. On the side of verification, I should make a 
constant practice of personally testing critical statements down 
to first-hand evidence in at least one field, and also endeavour to 
get a general knowledge of the differential methods of proof valid 
in other fields. I should make no attempt to do my own verifica- 
tion generally, but should acquire a knowledge of external signs 
of competence and impartiality in the experts; I should look 
closely at the setting of all popular exposition and form no opinion 
on such for personal use without exposing myself to counter- 
balancing influences, and no opinion for passing on to influence 
others, without a definite conscious scrutiny of my sources and 
their adequacy, adding where possible a glance at primary 
authority of the academic kind to see that no considerable glosses 
have been introduced or contentions overlooked 

On the side of consistency, for myself I have reached the 
conclusion that an architectonic scheme is unattainable, that I 
must expect a considerable degree of incompatibility in my 
opinions, and, indeed, that I should be lacking in the other kind 
of integrity or honesty, if it did not exist, for it would show 
that I had capitulated too readily and irrationally to one aspect 
or impact of knowledge. The greater basic mental comfort is to 
be found in subsidiary discomfort—I am wasting my time in trying 


11 J. E. Turner, ‘The Problem of Value’ (Journal of Philosophical Studies, 
vol. iii., p. 48). 
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to think out, into congruency, those incompatibles which rest upon 
rival principles or theories within the same scientific field ; that is 
a matter for the experts in that field, and even they, apparently, 
do not worry. They seem to treat compatibility, like happiness, 
as a by-product of duty and imagination. But I have a greater 
responsibility not to rest content with tension between the 
conclusions of two branches of knowledge, provided they are 
apprehended by the same class of rationality, and this is especially 
the case where past authority stands against present experiment. 
But where several aspects of total reality are involved I am not 
entitled to treat intellectual integrity as confined to one approach 
only, but may within limits trust my non-rational instincts to 
provide authentic background and interpretation, even though 
it is personal and cannot be conveyed as ‘ proof’ to others, I 
must not make the mistake of arrogating to myself a certificate for 
integrity merely because I have achieved a process of conviction 
by pure ratiocination from first principles if I have let no intima- 
tions from poetry, beauty, religious emotion, or subconscious 
conviction colour the picture. I believe a thoroughly logical person 
to be thoroughly inhuman, and a thoroughly consistent person 
to be unconsciously dishonest, and a perfect mind to be only half 
aman. In Francis Thompson’s words : 


Nothing, in this corporal earth of man, 

That to the imminent heaven of his high soul, 
Responds with colour and with shadow, can 
Lack correlated greatness. 


Beauty may be the index of a larger fact than wisdom. But 
it is less communicable ; it may give us deeper perceptions, but 
it is not currency from mind to mind. As the apocryphal Wisdom 
of Solomon has it : 


for wisdom is more moving than any motion, she passeth and goeth 
through all things by reason of her pureness, reacheth from one end to 
another mightily, and sweetly doth she order all things . . . and that 
was a point of wisdom also to know whose gift she was. .. . 


The emotional and irradiating qualities of beauty, poetry, art, 
and music can hardly be added together for the benefit of succeed- 
ing generations—we are scarcely further than Michael Angelo or 
Chopin. But we may be further than Aristotle and Newton if 
each age can build upon the last in wisdom by possessing it. As 
the hymn of Charles Wesley has expressed it : 

Happy the man who wisdom gains, 


Thrice happy who his guest retains ! 
He owns... 


J. C. Stamp. 
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